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introduction 
The mandate of the Royal Commission on the Northern En- 
vironment is to-sludy resource and economic development north of 
50° in Ontario, and to recommend a range of alternative scenarios 
for the future of this area. In fultidiiane ats mandate, the Com- 
mission has contracted the Northern Development Research Group to 
describe the provincial government s decision makina process in 
relation to primary resource developments. In order to achieve 
this goal the report will focusson uawo broad areaS:())) those instztu- 
tional determinants and constraints on decision-making and their 
effects, including governmental policy and programmes; (2) non insti- 
tutional influences wen constitute the various interests and 
political forces attached to northern resource development issues. 
The examination of these areas will permit the identification of 
Major issues,reiated to. primary resource development, the extent 
of) governmental Control OVerasuch 1ssuesp wand LTihally an analysis 
of the government's” abimaty to death with ese {prob lems: 
Thre geographical focus of this: aridy wal wennclude the 
DISELLCES of Parry Sound, Nipissing, Manreoulin wand the land mass 
north of these Districts within Ontario. (see>map). For most admini— 
Strative purposes this areata, least is sconsiidercd north. For examn= 
ple, the Ministry of Nergnieyn Aitalro Nas) jurisdiction over “che 
District OF Kenora, Rainy River, Whunder Bay and the Potricia area. 
THe? provincial Governments Gdetinucron ob the boundaries of Northern 
Ontario. has changed frequently over the last 50 years, with the 
latest alteration (to include Parry Sound) occurring in 1977 (Brock, 


1978). A precise definition of northern Ontario is not fundamental 
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forthe purpose, of this. study since, the focus will be, on, govern- 
mental programmes and policies which may be applicable to the south 
well. However, for a number of reasons the north has long been 
Yecognized.as. tundamentally.digferemt from the, rest of the pro- 
vince and ,therefore,merits asspecial.analysis. .The north differs 
Gonsiderably. fromssourthbern OntariOoin that Peelies “above thie 
northern edge of intensive agricultural and industrial development 
ands popudation density... lt ic. further distinguished. by Climate, 


andmabovesall, by sts. abundance of matural Tesources. 


Characteristics. of the, North 


ee ee eee 


Tri LO 7S weEawass estimateauthat, thereswere, 8087969 speopie 
(96° UGE the *eotal Ontario ypopulatvons Minus Eryeoer ir easury ‘and 
Beonomi es 1979 lowing Pnethemiorthis., Of thisttotal, -approxgmmately 
30,000 inhabitants lived in »tiny scattered communities north of 
50° +" thunder iBayrwand Saultiste. Maxie tare, the largest population 
centres in thé north; (other smaller *communuties ine tude Wencray; 
Fort Frances “and Red Dake. The rest of the population lives bet 
marily inswsmally isolated ,wone=indus try towns (or scattered sertle— 
ments dependent on trapping and fishing for subsistence. 

Most communities are qGuite isolated and are often served 


by only one mode of transportation (air, road, rail or water). 


The great distances between communitics add remoteness to the already 


Teolatéd. nature of gine nonen wand contribute to wthe feeling cf -alien= 
ation experienced by northern inhabitants (Wedter . LOST )s. 
Theucilamate joritie Ner tiwpryotoundlyeinnibits develop- 


ment of the area due to the extreme temperatures (between 42.2° C 


and -35.5° C)”- and unustal conditions .“"Permafrose exists contin= 
uously in the far north-west areas of the Hudson Bay Lowlands and 
sporadically further south. The mean annual growing season is 
between 130 to 160 days with 75 to 85 frost-free days (Royal Commi- 
ssion on the Northern Environment, 1978). 

The most important geographical formation of the north 
1s the Precambrian Shield with Its rocky SuUrLaces;, Shallow soss 
and muskeg. Over the years, the Shield has eroded to reveal depo- 
Sits of minerals” such as uranrum, -Lrome silvers enickel and gold 
allowing a great potential for mineral resource development. 

Certain«species Of trees ‘suchwassspruce,-yackorne, mpoplar 
and birchwgrow. in the: area. -Once thought to providera potential 
for renewable resource development, they are ino longer in abundance. 
Logging operations north of 50° constitute approximately 11 percent 


Of Ontario ls vannua Peharvest: 


The above factors have a profound influence on northern 
primary resource development. The term 'resources' has been 
defined as”“"an Input “to ‘a production process which yields an inter- 
mediate ‘good which in”trade is ustally “referred to-as a commodity" 
(Anders "60 al, 1977). Théretore, a*macertal is not regarded as 
a resource unless there is effective demand for one of its compon- 
ents at a price higher than that “at which 1t can be ‘produced. -in 
other words, “resources are not - they become" (Scott, 1973). 

The sparse populations in most areas often means that labour is 


recruited from southern ‘communities at a higher ‘cost and goods are 


Marketed in’ the south as well. ‘The relative isolation of. the 
eesources means greater distances for transporting materials, and 
in some cases necessitates the building of transportation networks 
(7600s ,.é6irports; Terry docks, eto.) nh tne Great distances atfoct 
other areas of resource development, such as access to power sources, 
and increase costs for communication systems. As well, the harsh 
climatic conditions have a profound influence on resource develop- 
nentand in some cases developments are limited to certain seasons 
Or special equipment is required. All these factors impinge upon 
Weare sCOtt M1973) "Gatl's. thé Sednanre Viability of northern resource 
development: though natural resources are aVailabile in the north, 
the economics of resource extraction limits their SPE oth 

Saad aet Lon, “EC the unique conditions of the north, other 
factors have an impact on primary resource development. The economic 
Vaiabality of “projects is greatly influenced by world markets, which 
are beyond governmental control. The extremely high capital costs 
of resource developments limit extraction to LArCer Comoe mies: 
Tier initial®'costs- of inking “a Mining claim are approximately $12,000 
on @ do-it-yourself basis, which includes Stakings-2ne claim, aside 
vey, anda license. (Royal Commission on the Northern Environment, 


7S) Tusa nterest™ ratesrare Aleo important. 
Evi The Decisional Environment 


The context or “environment in which decision-making occurs 
is often important in influencing the nature (of decCusione, made. Two 
essential characteristics of ‘the decisional environment of northern 


resource development decision-making im Ontario are noted by Emond 


(19772 1): A central feature of such decision-making is the 
mix Of ‘public’ and ‘private’ sector decisions. Most development 
decisions initially come from the corporate sector and then are 
followed by governmental approval and various regulatory decisions. 
The decision process iS not a one-way flow, however, and in the 
area Of energy development in particular, the provincial. govern- 
ment iS not a neutral referee ( and one might legitimately ques- 
tion whether it should be), but rather is an active agent of 
development. Further, ;thougn corpor-.e and governmental decivsi1o0n-— 
making must respond to somewhat different imperatives, decisions 
taken in each sector cannot be isolated and are becoming increas- 
ingly interdependent. 

A second key feature of the decisional environment is 
the degree of salience which these decisions have for northern 
residents and other interested parties. Both the process and the 
base of these decisions have generated a great deal of contro- 
VErSsy “ano even hostility. —Merparcerim of policy demands: relating 
to resource devefopment and -1ts environmental Amol ica gaons= is 
deeply ‘fragmented, Lasts from a pro-development stance to almost 
complete “Cpposieron Vo LUrener development. ssuch differences in 
perspective involve, to a‘point, a clash of cultures between the 
whate™and the resident native populatvon. As such, confilice over 
Concepts: of Land use vand aevelopueant. ag wellieas -alrenabyvon “from 
mechanisms of decision-making are fundamental problems that reflect 
CPereront tatterns Of social and pola teak devellopoment:. 

The disagreement and hostility surrounding such issues 
seems unlikely to dissipate, at least. im the short term. Because 


of che Wong term implications whien such decisions have on Ontario's 


north and its residents, decisions made in both sectors will in the 
future probably become more closely tied to questions of public 

policy. Decision-making in general will become more politicized. 

On what basis then can the relative ‘need’ for continued resource 
development be determined?. What '‘costs' of such development arc 
acceptable? On what basis can such questions be analysed and resolved? 

Other factors also ampinge upon the mel lity oF 
nNOwcChe nT resource: @xtraction.: The north as ecologically fragile 
and thus presents major difficulties to resource developers who must 
reduce the environmental consequences of their extractions. The 
Forest Industry has already shrunk to a drastic extent because regen- 
eration is slow (presently approximately 50% of the logged areas are 
likely to regenerate: Lie, 1978) and water and air pollution are 
present. The reduction of environmental consequences from resource 
extraction necessitates governmental involvement, for environmental 
Controls reduce the utility of resource, extraction and are not 
essential to obtain the resources. Thus, the government must deter- 
mine what levels of environmental damage are considered acceptable 
in relation to the benefits that will be obtained from resource 
extraction. 

Another factor which impinges on northern resource extra- 
ction is the demand for alternate land uses expressed by the native 
peoples and wilderness and parks groups. Complaining that primary 
resource development in the norch will drastically ariecct therr 
traqgitironal huntang and fishing Ssubsrstence, native people are 
Goeoosed o MnliIMitedweenource CxXUracei1on ARickard, (hy 77).  Watderness 
groups have argued for a DSi: land use plan which would 


include designated wilderness areas (Coalition for Wilderness, Janu- 


ary, 1974). Such pressures for alternate land uses must be res- 
ponded to by the provincial government. 

Resource developments, especially in frontier areas, 
have recently been subject to criticisms by northern inhabitants 
(especially the natives) concerning the negative social effects 
which often accompany such developments. When resource developers 
extract resources’ from ther land large numbers of workers and equip- 
ment are imported, usually for a short time Span Creating a boom 
Of bust cycle which ie¢.a common characteristic of northern communi- 
ties. The new economic conditions coupled with the diminishing 
resources which sustained the natives’ lifestyle, have in many ins- 
tances created a dependence on whites for subsistence (Northern 
Development Research Group, 1979). The negative social effects of 
such developments have been examined by other authors (Berger, 1977; 
Gemini North Ltd., 1974). "The northern inhabitants have Created 
pressures on the government and resource Corporations CO minimize 
these effects: 

MOSt er; the preceeding discussion has focussed on con- 
ditions which hinder resource development. However, there are 
obvious incentives for resource development. Resource industries 
create a number of jobs, either directly or indirectly, For example, 
Tievor worthiern jobs are in non-manufacturing. Menzies (1969) iden- 
Pree ol VOU arrece jobs in POrectay ia 1eGe.  he mi meng industry 
employed 33,000 in 1966, which had OROPDedmtO 26,000 tn .l97) (andere 
et al., 1977). Primary resource activities constitute the economic 
backbone of the north. | 

The pvovineial government arbitrates between Ti cCerosts 


COMLGHELOG -EoOr Al Learhate land uses, and regulates the undesireable 


effects of resource development. Also the government provides 


incentives for resource developments. 
1.2 Assumptions and Approach 


Decision-making is ustially characterized as ‘the selection 
of a-course ‘of action ronmamong ‘competing alternatives (Praeger, 
1975). Decisional analysis, however) Must go beyond the act itself 
to the activities which are: anci Play? tor intyas wel lrasyg those influ- 
ences upon it. Many approaches exist to conceptualize, understand 
and examine the elements of decision-making. Various models such 
as Baston's systems model (Easton, 1965), group theory, elite theory, 
Lasswell's functional processes (Lasswell, 1956), and the anstitu- 
tional approach, usually relate specific decisions to the broader 
political systems. 

This ‘study focuses’ on two major areasis thepublic sector 
and the non-governmental actors and interests. In the first section 
the jurisdictional function of the (provincial Wwoverimentiwwa Iiibe 
explored. “The provincial government 's* power taniethes area, “of resource 
development will be examined in relation to the control of the 
federal and municipal government. Then a short sectron will outline 
the Goals and Structure: of “the provincial’ government and tne wihree 
fimistries’ viewed as most relevant bo, resource developnant: tthe 
ras of Natural sResources, tne’ Ministry of Envaronment Adnd ithe 
Ministry Of Northern At@tairs’ ? The ’fovlowing section will vanalyse 
specific governmental policies which determine land use (i.e. resource 


development “versus wilderness areas, “etc >) and provade ‘constraints 


or incentives to the resource companies. The study rests largely 
on the assumption that governmental decisions can be best under- 
stood by examining specific programmes and policies. However, a 
more detailed analysis of governmental processes is presented 
through almore an-depth.analysasswof phhe, eftect,-of, -the Environmental 
Assessment Act on resource development decisions. 

Many decisions which do not speak directly to primary 
resource development, none the less, have an impact upon these develop- 
ments: tariffs, infra-structure community development, minimum wages, 
health standards and practically all acts and regulations related 
bowthe economy.) This study chocussesonsdecd sions. which dimect ly 
affect land use and environmental health standards through regulations, 
acts or direct incentives. 

The) next section will,explore non-governmental actors 
and interests and assess their impact on governmental policies. 

In this section major interest groups examined include northerners 
as a whole, wilderness groups, native interests, environmental groups 
and the corporate sector. 

Many approaches employ economic conceptions of decision- 
Making (Ontani cubconommee Counciihpuko 16cand, LOT) rely apon cost 
benefit analysis and readily quantifiable economic factors. While 
such analysis usually reflect, a concern -for efficient allocation of 
hesources:, bothypubiims pando piva bey they salso, tendystorvagsume. a, right ' 
tosdevelop provided, omy that neva veyoallence sormIcosts. and, benofits 
can ibe optimized. 1 diewevor,, ut ts mecessanmy to do doovond. purely 
(Mes irors vol witircrency. an decision-making and approach some basic 


notions of polatical equity which emanate from such a process. As 


pond ClO7 7) has written, 


ste ONG NOOW Ghd yy NG sunt UD icce ele cnt OG 
the’ Reed and Onakawata proposals te know that 
EHEre ES a Das ie VP law: 2 the sdGers Lon making 
process -“Sonething Ts wrong wa ta "process 
that produces so many decisions that generate 
SO=MUCH"NGSELLECY anatonnost EVOn. =f tue 


Thus: 1b seems necessary to,integrate boumenplrical and normative 
Concerns into decisional analysis and to include political science 
Concerns such as; legitimacy: and sustice in additiom Co ene concerns 
of economics. 

is. Emond (1977) bas pointed sout, basic) polivcy decisions 
respecting northern development can not easily be characterized 
acu Gignt mor “wrong ') becausessuch a determination, depends On prior 
SUnectulLve: values: witch “2 do not, lend themselves Fo empirical 
eC iaaeONe . Ue MONn CaO Jun 2) DS MO GeusDe Or Mia he VLG, AS Sass 
decision-making against two relatively objective criteria which can 


be measured emparically:. (1) .efficiency,(2) legitimacy. 


Erriciency: This’ may? be* measured along several dimensions: Time - 
the abiiacy OL a Process. OP decision-making fo: Tespond wiv thwvnve 
reasonable time eure to development and resource planning. 
Soneisvency — \-the decisions taken within such decision-making pro- 
cesses should be internally consistent and should accord with stated 
objectives. Evaluation - such decisional mechanisms should have the 


ability to assess’ accurately all costs and ‘benefits associated with 
development decisions. 
Legitimacy: The dégree to which public confidence is generated 


toward such decisions and decision-making. Decision structures and 


processes must be able to accomodate the poOlVvercal forces 
Surrounding northern resource development issues. Decision-makers 
must be accountable for the results of their decisions to both 

the various constituencies of resource development and the public 
at large. The process should maximize the amount of public par- 


EUCUpaULOM weowasd. chatr end. 


Au Prop lens ol Jurisdiction 


In ‘discussing the causés ‘and consequences of 

this disaster, how is it that the twa Levels 

of government, »rovinci-al ard federal, "have 

SO successfully managed to pass the buck to 

each other in an attempt to avoid responsibi- 

lity? (Anti-Mercury Ojibiway Group, Whitedog, 

in Royal Commission on the Northern Environ- 

mete, Decemoery LO C228 oan. 

As the making of decisions implies some authority to do 
so, there is an implicit relationship between public sector decision- 
Making and consti tutichals jurisauctidn.auurnsdic tioned problems may 
thus, provide real: obstacles, to, decisionalvactivitiess 

then ma ktol, Zurisdictions*wathiu the maturalyrescurce 
policy field and those surrounding northern development issues is 
complex. The limits and bdundaries, ef uboth tederal .andiprovincial 
action and«control are neither simple noreclearly definéd. Two 
Pringipal aspectsedetenmine jurisdictionalocontrol :) Vegi leitigve 
avithorpky land. resource.ownerships (Thompsonsand bddy, 19:73). In) terms 
ef legiskative jurisdicbhion .ithexprovisions poiyehe lBritish North 
America Act «are imprecise and«allow aiwide latitude of sinterpretation. 
Undeeesection 29.2, “the ,.provan ces dane igiven ja tibho minty with oeespece er 1 £6 
Tthesmanagement and salenohyjoublac ilamds wi (Syv92.U5) yok oecopenty band 
Givislh rights») (S09 2113) sands \mat tensnofipabmecelywlocal and uivate 
nature, (5292 “>. Sectron solr showever Zvonovides Par) pancme wi th 
legislative fauthomutyecencerni ngs thie fpulb lic debt iantiiproper iy © 109) 
isa) )eatiad. “I lndiansy and: lands .weserved or Lnaians AGW oAy le 65 0 


also outlines federal dechanmatony andigeneradl spending power owhich 


can override provincial powers and ownership rights in some circum- 


Stances. Jurisdictional claims are therefore ambiguous at best. 

In certain sectors, there is a further entanglement. 
Generally speaking, each province acts to regulate forest and mineral 
production within its boundaries. However, in the case of fish and 
water resources, an active menagement role ws ~played by the federal 
level through, pts control of, the, "seavcoastuwand «inland. fisheries' . 
At the same time provincial governments have been able to legislate 
on such matters through their ownership rights as seen for example 


in the Ontario Water Resources Act. In the marketing and transpor- 


tation of natural resources, the provincial legislature has: authority 
under S$ .92 "propertyrandrcivalirionests, gestlongcasse thesiunctioen 
occurs wholly within its boundaries. However, once such activities 
Cross provincial borders; or involve export, thesDominion government 
assumes control of many aspects. 

Resource ownership complicates the picture somewhat. 
In broader terns, the provinces own the natural resources within 
theiribordérs:;  Ownershipnot jenelbulkvofecrownmelands randsresources 
hasbeen asprerdgativecretainedas ince Centederatiom, “There sane, 
HOwWeVeD;, pS peCifictexénptionswin she icasesofeindvainll ands 7 oa tional 
parks, ;detenceylands and ufederal Goublkredwerks), aos t Sof awhicheanre 
owned vandycontrolled iby atheeDomintron government. hiFur then, ethe public 
prerogahive 1s somewhat sb luntedeby ithe amounts of Mand alie= 
nated from the Crown to private ownership through past sales and 
leasing arrangements. of bothwland and wits resources) * While ‘this is 
notias much ofia problem incOntario As PECs in-ofher PrOV Ince s , 
LEGCOSs (Prova de ian sdhetionali al impiateon 

Resource ownership, however, has a somewhat expansionary 


eEfect mpon- jurisdictional *Glasms;,iesince: tie owner of a natural 


Po UEce Can Mdéecide the ‘Condit ions tunderewhicner esearce development, 


BxDloOVveation,) and management occur. 


Proprietorship of the resource base gives 
jurisdiction over a resource through the con- 
ditions attached to sales or ELGHES “EO MEXp1Oa t 
the resource. This jurisdiction is separate 
from, and capable of frustrating’ leq Mateivs 


2? 


authority over the resource given by the BNA. 
ACT “(Thompson ‘and Bddy,, Worse 74) 3 


Thus ownership may confer a de facto jurisdiction.+ 

Thiough the spatiale distriburion’ of many resources and 
their ownership would logically seem to SUGGES Ui IpNOVA ned all contnolWy, 
a great deal of jurisdictional interdependence exists because of the 
nature of resource ecology. Natural resource and environmental pito— 
blems are intrinsically dominated by spillovers and externalities. 
In particular, Thompson and Eddy (1973) point to four Overriding 
characteristics; ecological interdependence, physical interdependence, 
problem interdependence, and hence jurisdictional interdependence. 
For example, federal powers over some aspects of wildlife management 


and conservation such as that in the Migratory Birds Convention may 


also provide: federal legislative authority to’ regulate resource: de= 


\ 


velopment in regards to provincial forests and minerals; ‘to 


tChelextent= that such development, mught unterieres with: waterfowl. 


‘ With some resource elements such as wildlife, for example, where there may be 
a great deal of migration or movement, ownership is further complicated. 


Thus, because legal or constitutional cateqorizations of resources 
ace Not always in accord) wrth théewlaws, of) netuneys, Jur sdxctiom ais 
Bxercised based on. asnumber of categories, resulting im Interqovem— 
mental involvement and a lack of clarity and precision. 

A further problem is that of ‘the constitutional position 
of the native population (Royal Commission on the Northern Environ- 
ment, 19/82 20Ne Since authority under *the Bb .N.A.. Ace sus Given to 
the federal level of government, it finds itself assuming responsi- 
bility for what are otherwise provincial responsibilities in areas 
such as housing, health, welfare, and education. In essence, the 
jurisdictional distinction between white and native communities in 
the. morthwanevictablen addemronconfusion om ‘the! ‘part of residentapopu- 
lationsi,< and createsdifficultzes in decision-making,. program. delivery 
andmstandards) ) Puinthem gailithough: muchs oii the, Native: economyans 
based: on? tuadita ona lLepumsiuies! Such) aei-hunting: andsatrapping a aad 
veserves areroften mot Llargevenoughito; support these sachyviredice.. (A 
constituents primarily of the federal government, the native peoples 
ane/ tne ysomewhat wulnerable posmtiemsimce- the and and lresources 
are; controlled) through provinical ownership ,sand» the; decisional, power 
controlling development projects and assessing their impact largely 
resides with the province. 

Jurisdictional ambiguity has important impacts upon the 
decision-making process because it creates an element of uncertainty. 
ines fact thatvany single: levelitof government vcanvact unilaterally 
only occasionally makes coordinated approaches to policy-making and 
the solution of existing problems a necessity. Though such coordina- 
Elon is’ often difficule teihea lize, vay coopera tigwemapproach. 1S) desir — 


able an erdér to avoid anterjurisdicttional competition, and’ subsequent 


differences in the handling of resource issues. As Thompson and 


Eady. (19:73) noted, 


Uniess this) coordination ‘exausts) the hagh- 
ly concentrated resource industries will simply 
play the resource managers concerned against 
each other to obtain excessively favourable de- 
velopment arrangements. p.85 


such occurrences, not unknown to Canadian federalism, help to under- 
line the fact that those who understand the workings of the system 
benefit mosix.. Further; ithe,publics,abilaty te-partacipate: ef féctive-= 
ly in environmental and resource development decisions is constrained 
by the complexity of jurisdictional responsibalibies.,s To those who 

at least understand the allocation of legislative authority and 

the workings of both formal and informal arrangements for cooperation, 
jurisdictional issues may provide a real barrier to participation in 


the solution of existing problems. 


ARS te a 


3s, Operating Stroctures. Polacies: and Programmes 


SeeMerk Uneasy OMe sr ew. 


Imnthe early 1970's, new approaches to decisional engi- 
neering introduced by the Committee on Government Productivity brought 
broad changes to the operational, decisional, and policy deve lopment 
structures within the Government of Ontario. In general terms, these 
changes (collapsed the existing and relatively autonomous vertical 
Structures otudepartments and functions anto a /semi-—hori zontal pol mMey 
field structure of ministries which consisted of four broad aroas of 
policy operations: Social Development, Resource Development, wus tice 
Policy, and Management and Operations (See Appendix II). Though 
Separationpbetweem policy fields is’ relatively complete, boundary 
disputes are a particular problem in northern development matters by 
WiTtue Of Ehemmlinerinsic: spidlevers@and interdependencies. 

Formulation of the government's policy approach t6 prim- 
any mesource developmentein the north is prineipal ly the responsibi- 
lity of the Resource Development Secretariat. Resource Developmen 
SeCEO bart sihyie re batbively sina lLlew the fewostat £ 46 Per EOrm ate Droge 
functions which include performing a coordinating and diaison re le 
Wey ee en gat tmuniSiateswan tis: avea As: well as prepatatwon of Cabi- 
net submiss pons; Mowever, it ees no data generation and relives 
prancipally on ihe technical expertise of the line ministries within 
1 te ft iGid, © hes avork isi iprincipally anvtwo ancas: Polleies and pre jects’. 
The prinmcapa beconccermkis to cusures thatecabinet Subml ssiGne are welt 
thought out and adequately represent all relevant viewpoints and 
concerns. Its, input sand dperaticonal “style! ais thus Low profile 


Fee Ou Uren gute sient bovis’ CT Ley, Ora ey 


The’ decisional process, am a formal sense, within these 
structures may be viewed as a series of nine-sequential steps 
(ozablowski, “LOTS: 126). © Wit lev ven ole ollores many bo Onmtiedn Ghd Che 
duration of the sequence steps may vary widely, this broadly. simpli- 


fies the operations involved. 


i. Policy Development Or TWeriation = rents fucatiom oF 
problem or issue and development of appropriate policy or programme 
response. 


2. Study and Report Stage - involving comprehensive exami- 
nation and, analysis,ini relation) Lo: existingspobiciesand :programmes. 


3. Examination of Economic, Fiscal andutntergqevernmental 
implications — “including probable impact. on polttical relationships 


between other levels of government. 


BXaN-Lnatkion andsalhstimation,o&8 (Required Resources - ineclu-— 
| 


4. 
reSOuLCe’ projections: 


ding 
So. Substantive Examination. 
6. Strategic Pxaminatvon and Final Approval < 
Vo Hormel Gent tamatron: 
8. Policy and Programme Evalvaiion. 


9. TeEMinatron Ob Inefreeiive tor Outdated WPolaciés and Pro- 
grammes. 


MravavelsuleeKs! wahquch “Sheiswreicice tue UWeiaee Taninsert ie ues: 


ThoughyalLVetve rm Gt reco Wilhen Ents polrey “field are 
related to primary resource development issues Lie. Min st icy OF 
Netural Resources, LheoMinmestry Ol inv ronmomt amt! tie Ma nist ry 
or Northern Artanis, Géserve, special attention. “Pie Min =sSstry of 
Natural ‘Resources canbe aiirstrumental im the Gdeterminatron of Land 
use and in” promoting and providing requlatory controls On re- 


source developments. The Ministry of Environment is instrumental in 


Ebe Getermination of. environmental standards for andustrices.» The 

Mew role Of the Ministry ob (Nowthern Aihtarrs also deserves mentron 

as it has a flexible mandate which could affect resource developments. 
The Ministry of Natural Resources, established on April 

1, 1972, has the most direct involvement with resource development 


SE Teiy Wins try, a5. Lts primary goal 1s tos 


providerfrom crown ands and iwaters, and to sen— 
GOurage on private lands and waters, ar continu 
ing combination of resource development, outdoor 
recreation) Mandiqualwity of environment moestveon— 
sistent with the social and economic well-being 
Ofethe people of Ontario. (Minrstry cf Natural 
Resources; = 1LONDe 3) 


The Ministry of Natural Resources is sub-divided into 


LEvVengroups whach includes 


(i): Langs and Waters 

(2) Forest) Resources 

(3) Mineral Resources 

(4)) Outdoor Recreation 

(5) BPinence “and Adanmistra tion 


Within each group there is’a network of branches which affect deci- 


Sions Of corporatrons to indtivaltal tame) monies in primary resource 


developments. On the other hand, certain programmes within these 
branches may hinder resource developments. (The programmes which 
Mehoct these developments will Be sowtlamed lo ter iw. 


There are eight geographic regions which are sub-divided 
into 49 areas. . The de-centralized areas are responsible fox land 


Manageament, recreation and resources products programmes. 


The Ministry of Envircument is also InVelved-in re- 
_source development, especially in the fragile north 
The goal of this MInLStry is to provide effective environmental 
Management through controlling contaminant GI Ss LOS, establishing 
environmental safeguards, managing Ontario's water resources: and 
developing measures to preserve, restore and enhance the natural 
cnvironment. The MINnTStry is largely responsible for monitoring 
pollution and enforcing control measures, § These UGS VEL TTS. AIO 
Carried Out Bn. athe fasve regional operations. divisions (two of the 
regional operations are Northwestern and Northeastern Ontario) . 

the, Ministry of, Northern Aftal res wae established aim 
BOR go Jas ota response, LO; thet particular problems. Of) the Horth. 
It Was. 2ncended to consolidate northern programmes (Bernier and Mc 
heOuGgh, 197...) Del ayes “wie primary functions of “the Mini Stiy are. owes 


Lined an. SS. Ofy tie Ministry of Northern Affairs ENG 1 LE Manas 


8. It is the function of the Ministery to Coord, — 
Neate the activities of and initiate policies and 
programs for the Government in Northern Ontario 

imei wad ta: 


(a) preparing and recommending Government plans, 
policies and priorities for Northern Ontario. 


(O) eestablishing-and admins tering Ministry pro- 
grams.and coordinatiny Government programs and 
services relating to Northern Ontario. 


(c) advising and participating in the Plann ind 
and Limnancimd of Gove rnncnt PrOGr ans, Serwi cos 
and activities in Northern Ontario previ ded by 
CLIC Y Mine tr Les 


(d) improving the aAccCessibisity of the programs, 
services and activities of-the CGOVveiciameamic. wrk. Onii= 
ario to the residents of Northern Oharieeiaie - 


(e) making recommenijations regarding priori- 
ties for research of social and economic con- 
ditions of all areas of Northern Ontario. 

(f) administering such other programmes and per- 
forming such other duties as are assigned to 


Be by any ACt “or by the Breurenant Governor in 
COUnCaALE . 


The scope of the ministry in Northern Ontario is enormous: prepara— 
Clon and —recommendatron Of Dolicies) and jpriorities and ene,-cs top kien- 
ment of programmes and participation with other minstry programmes. 
Thus the ministry can be viewed as an initiator of major policies 
and a clearing house for other ministry programmes. 

Programmes and projects under the direct auspices of 
the Mrnistry of Northern Aftairs includes they community and regional 
Priori ty projects fer FoOwner1 ce deovelopmomts,. Omarion Nor thiinds tans — 
Porta tion, Comuuss1om, 25. moceheorn. offices of, theaMinastr Vy soc Neu usa 
Resources, and the Isolated Communities Assistance Programme. For 
Other activites: Whven the Mntelry Nas not scaken over diureciiy, 
it iS intended to examine gaps and conflicts between ministries in- 
volved an the North. The coordinating function also involves tie 
strengthening of ties between municipalities and interest groups in 
order that government policies and programmes.will. be responsive to 
rocak needs: 

Structurally, the establishment of Ehe new, Ministry lias 
YY Strong NOrkhern reqronal "Components 70s Ol Ene Ministry is persanie] 
are located Tim tie. North: tt has 29 northern ofrrces: Banc waseac tant 
deputy Ministers reside in Kenora and Sault Ste. (Marie. » The Minaster 
Of Northerm Aftiairs; Leo Bernier, Has scons iderab ve power das lo is a 


member of Ehe Management Board. of Cabinet and all three polacy fields. 


Most of the other provincial ministries are only 
indirectly involved in primary resource deve Lopmentyeand in fact do 
not even have special northern regional offices, and therefore do 


not warrant discussion of their objectives and structure. 


3.1 Meta Policy Development 


in the Tate L960s, the provincial government instituted 
a series of Design for Development documents which were intended to 
outline 4a policy and programme, approach to Gevelopmens® ineOntario, 
in 1972, regional planning was changed to emphasize the importance 
of counties and regional governments in the implementation of regio- 
nal development. Phase III of Design for the Development developed 
five CCOnomlC reqvons for Ontario inc lmding northeastern, Ontario. anc 
nNocthwesteérneOntario.. A series of documents Lor both northeastern 
and. northwestern Ontario then evolved, which, outlined recommendations, 
goals, progress and policies’. 

Relatively Jattle is known as tO the precise nature of 
the ianternal decisional processes involved in. the waking of these 
regional development, strategies. Most of the’ relevant anteérnal dis= 
GUSSION papers submitted to Cabinet remain confidential and difficult 
COrobtain.  Wowever, se tins SLO) -conciuged tat son the past the pro= 
cess employed for development: Or regional strategics was cssential ly 
"LOp-down” iD,character. input from local  leyels was, provided for 
only the final stages’ om proposal’ tormulation™ and’ 1t>was® further 


TPOWNCUN ella te 


The aims and proceedings of a-limited number 
of public meetings and selective meetings 


ee 


with the private sector are not documented, and 

the meetings are given token Becognition in the 

Strategies without reference to content. The 

total plan process of Yntormation. = plan, formu- 

lation-- .consultation = plan adoption isso 6b= 

scure as to make public participation by varied 

GLoUpS ide ricu Prey (hie. Bovine ONL, 
For the Northwestern Strategy, however, the approach was somewhat 
Giiterent.. Bach ministry was asked tourictag l, relevant policies and 
Operations within the région as. weld. as providing, an approachete tire 
resolution or 'handling' of policy problems. Drafts of the various 
proposals and approaches were circulated for FEeSspouse tO varrous 
MUDDC pal Olt icla ls sno listen ane, wand Mmmdus ry iGq~eoups abter examina 
tion by planners in Treasury, Economics and Ite rgovernmen tal wat iar rs. 
(Now divided into Treasury and Economics, and Intergovernmental Affairs) . 
Though a limited number of public hearings were provided for, the 
final, productewas, the ssubject vor negotiation between these various 
Pareles [GO if. Wt was) thus, concluded that, PPaArwiCupatkonran. the 
formulation of policy alternatives, often taken as an ine wea tor vol 
Ene -Opemness Of a process, is si lli notrexistent an any but a nominal 
sense" (OST Neer ee hye ae ae ia 

URreSvIocumenths (in pamticuhar,y"initts ab ve aeandeNcinieuc— 
ments 7 “A. Sieateqy for Deve lopment), <andatm Pols Cyet or Development", 
OULlInNe poliGy directions “and objectives for -northwesterm Ontario. 


Government policy was expressed as follows: 


The province remains committed to the funda- 
mental goals of stimulating economic growth and 
LMpPrOving Conditions of life in the Northwest, 
and will continue to support measures designed 
to achieve these goals (Ontario, Bernier and 
MeWeougn , VO Tis trerace). 


Policy goals, as expressed in this rather nebulous manner minimize 
disagreements while maximizing agreement and consensus with the ohjec- 
CiVeS«. Howevor.thene Vaso sor Mion ican | Seok or Gups wilhtely tee 
GbBoSed GCG TS bLmu lating .cconomn ve \devalopmonieve ug. , -COrkainna tive 
Crubes vane wildlife .jroups je **hugihernone;) the extent and kind of 
economuc «deve lopmentimay. sesult sim conflicts. / Tt is Cer — reubt tor aina— 


ec 


Gine Sincuviduel Ss von a Goupstépposed sto improving condi tions "oF life 
in the Northwest": . Yet when this Statement is operationalized, dis- 
AGEECMENES jas to what, constitutes an improvement of living conditions 
arise...For example, en One handsome persons may favour forestry 
as a provider of employment and a stimulated economy for better or 
cheaper goods... Others’ may view increased forestry as a threat to 
their livelihood (e.g., natives who depend on trapping for subsistence). 
In these areas compromises must, be worked out. The actual resolutions 
On these. consliees -areparbetterrancrcavorsor ane overall yovernment 
policies than unoperationalized stated objectives. Thus broad ob- 
jectives lend themselves to different interpretations and the meaning 
of overall policies may be altered over time. 

The document Design for Development (1971) outlined five 


Magen Goals Lou northwestern Ontario: 


18,000 new jobs created 

Regional ‘diversification 

BEDaNe LON rane Greng Ghee Gl aresource based, Tiwlwelr pes 
MoreVeL(ective  Eransporlacron and comnuibeat roi 

StHPeng Chomaing Sl (he™soetaklintrastrucrure 


mae 
M&S WN EE 
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Tie qoals are dargely interdependent but they can be summed wp as a 


need for greater development of tncenortn. Alenough they are vulner= 


tj 


aple +O outside anfiluences, resources are viewed as the "economic 


4 Slee 


backbone" of the north. Regional diversification 1s called for 
because a diversified economy is more stable. Better transportation 
and communiciation systems enhance the competitiveness of the area, 
and the strengthening of the social infrastructure will help provide 
a quality of life similar to the south. Er rs -propesed-thatvall ot 
the above goals will aid in the creation and maintenance of jobs in 
the north. Thus a policy ito strengthen tesource based industries 
makes certain assumptions (e.g., that there are readily available 
resources but "not an unlimited storehouse of natural resources" 
Ontario, J978s that wndustries ‘provide jcos, and industrial -cevetop— 
ment Will be beneficial, ete.) .° In order thatthe goais “are realized, 
Certain contingencies must) be im effect” te.g., better access*® roads, 
a better social infrastructure to attract personnel, enotgh work 
force). The network of assumptions, contingencies, technological 
data, goals and interests of the population intermingle to produce 
government policy. Primary resource development is largely dictated 
by this network. 

On a more specific level, with respect to mining, the 
Design for Development "Initiatives and Achievements" made four rec- 
commendations, all of which could be viewed as incentives for mining 


extraction. As summarized, these are: 


1) Intensified geophysical survey to facilitate 
discoveries of new mincral deposits. 


2) Pl geological and *gecphysreal surveys (cons 
ducted by private interests are to be submitted 


to the department of mines. 


3) “Taxation policres ‘to, enable the mining indus- 
try to remain competitive worldwide. 


gh IS a 


4) For proven deposits, "cooperative efforts 

should be made to bring the deposits into 

production as soon as feasible" p.19 

Initiatives and Achievements takes a similar perspective 
for forest products. To enhance a more competitive industry the 
document recommends financial assistance for plant modernization, 
expansion, road Construction ana Detter utilization Of exploitable 
forest resources. One recommendation is a study of the feasibility 
of “at least one new pulp and paper mill in Northwestern Ontario” 
ees 

ine government mentions the possibility of ‘conrlrcts an 
interest and that "future measures would have to be devised with the 
rrade—orr In mind. (Ontarao, —Mekeouci and Dick, 29782 29). 7. The 


Same document notes that: 


mnere May be “institutional 1rirgvaperes and 
legal barriers that impede the efficient allo- 
cation of productive resources. Under the pro- 
posed economic development strategy, removal of 
such rigidities and barriers would become a poli- 
Gy Dror iLyia P29 


Furthermore the intent of the government to promote primary resource 


development is reaffirmed: 


to encourage the development of the region's 
resources through rurther exploration and 
research, the initiation of new ventures, and 
the processing Of raw materials (Ontario, “Mc= 
KReOugiw ang ga Gk msl 7/50 03.) J). 


Thus, the government hints that in choosing between environmental 
safeguards and resource development, resource development will carry 
the greatest weight. In order for the government to maintain a 
competitive climate, it must assume the greatest responsibility for 
infrastructure development, roads and environmental safeguards. 
Another set of documents which speak more directly on 
Land) use, ane:the, Strategic Land Use, Plans “for northwestern and north 
eastern Ontario. The three phases of the documents will permit con- 
Siderable inputs from the private sector and other ministries. The 
documents are largely built on the premises and targets of the Design 


for Development policies and are intended to: 


state in broad and comprehensive terms how 
the Ministry of Natural Resources wishes 
to use Or iniluence the use of Land an 
Ontarloe, (Ontario: Ministry of Naturads Re= 
sources September 19772, V). 


The purpose ,t the documents 1S £o, achieve coordinarron Of policies 
withan the Minsitry of Natural Resources, and to be ‘integrated 
with and complement policies of other ministries. However, since the 
focus of the documents bis on land use, these documents do not fully 
address distributional issues (1.e., who benefits from goals, and at 
what expense will objectives be obtained), but rather centre on forest 
andemining ingore sts. 

re plans. wlearlyve cmpliagsi. ZG. the importance of primary 
resources an the ieconomy,) and advocate vary strengenencd (role of forest 
and mineral extractvon.: «fhe polrvecrzes for both northwestern and 


mMortcheastern Ontario stake that no: Lands shell Soe wrthdirawn from 


Staking (in the case of mines) or timber production until the 
full potential of these fesources ds assessed. The expansion of 
both forest production and mineral extraction is advocated 
through increased productivity and encouragement of exploration. 
Alternate uses for the land such as wilderness areas. or 
parks are evaded throughout the documents, but adverse environ- 
mental effects caused by resource extraction are not dismissed. 
Environmental concerns were expressed primarily through public 
participation with a concern for environmental pre tectionjyand 
a concern for alternatives to clear-cutting of forests. In 
Ps. regard, the Minister of, Natural Resources responded 


del aretiters 


the environment will not be damaged to an ex- 
tent considered avoidable and will be rehabi- 
litated;) as.quicklyas,possible (Ontario... Mini- 
Stry ot Natural’ Resources, September 1977: ° 18). 


Any eriv irenmenead = ere bee men beyond gross alteration of the land 
is within ‘the mandate of the Ministry of Environment and strategics 
that thas mMinvsery would ati live were not discussed. Theemoans by 
which objectives are to be implemented should be incorporated into 
Phase Lil (vety tov bemreieased) : 

Bias vie) has noted that a trend in policy making for 
regional development is for Treasury and Economics to emphasize 
economic? dssues "wlth the cratirondle that band vse Fsesucs wild be 


addressed by the Ministry of Natural Resources under the strategic 


Land Use Plan. However, the land use issues addressed in the Strateg 


andl Use: Plan appear to emphasize economic benefits from resource 


ME 


ate 


extraction. Little attention is qiven to values, with the report 
BEReSsSing economi.e «galns <from. bee wm and awe eacdLiEnon,) social cons 
cerns caused by primary resource development are not adequately 

addressed, as there is no governmental ministry which feeds social 


concerns into the planning process. 


sae) Governmental, Programmes 


This section is designed to outline some present govern- 
mental programmes wiichvact 'eaener ac 1 MeCeNtives OF as more Kequiatory 
functions (dis-incentives) for primary resource developments. An 
ehormous number of provincial programmes or regulations could poten- 
tially affect resource development. For ‘example, llaldebrand 
and Frosch (1979) have "outlined? regulations and @Cts,, minastry iby. 
ministry, to which Ontarloe miming Companies must conrorm,. an order for 
developments to proceed. in all, a prospective’ mining company may have 
LOMMeC, ENC —Pequeremencs of WO TO Stwelve ditrerent minietr ce.) “Wirth n 
each manistry there are’ a host Of acts which could artect mening de- 
velopments (this represents the greatest involvement of any ministry). 
In addition, there are numerous federal departments (fourteen in all) 
and regulations within each department which affect mining companies. 
The purpose of this section will be to outline some of the more pro- 
Milman incentive and requilatory comtrols. The discussion is not 
Preondced io sbe a comprehensive aAnabysrs-of the aAnean 

As previously Stated practically every act, regulation or 
governmental incentive will in some way affect primary resource devel- 
Opnene. The ministries most directly involved are the Ministry of 


Natural Resources, the Ministry of the Environment, and to a lesser 


extent, the Ministry of Labour, {ndustry and Tourism, Energy, 


HNousing and Transportation and Communications. the Ministry of 
Northern Affairs has the principal role of coordinating governmental 
policies and programmes in the north. All these ministries are with- 


in the Resources Development Policy Field. 


Incentives 


Incentives for northern primary resource development can 
take many forms. The government mays provide -fundsudiuac tly >to com-= 
panies sdirectly bassist companies through means such as surveys, 
better development techniques, trade NEVO ALLOUS peeLCora tor imadirect ly 
by improving the community infra-structure such as roads. Companies 
in the south often, take, \for ranted pehat communist wosuand vaccess faci — 
lities are well developed, Dis ain pnoscthercn front lenyvareas, hus lack 
of ‘community development .often.puts, additional burdens on the resource 
companies. Therefore, government .-inyvolvement in.all these areas, will 
be discussed. 

the Ministry (of Natural Resources, with.a.budget. of $246 
Willen vatnuial ly, ass kets companies, iinca.numbeartot ways. .The surveys 
and mapping branch is responsible for all surveys and mappings of the 
province. Advanced techniques of satellite surveys have led to better 
reforestation programmes and useful information for resource manage- 
ment and development. 

theregeco Log iealissunveysubranch. (wa thin. the Mingral Rcsources 
Group) provides a similar function for mines, administering explor- 
atLon of igeologicakjiconditions . Thestineralsresources. branch has, a 
wide jurisdiction over mineral resource developments including: 


the formation and evaluation of mineral resources policies, inven- 


tory and world market studies of mineral reserves, plans to 
stimulate resource exploration; as well as in-depth studies of 

the decision-making processes of resource companies. Many studies 
published by ‘this branch aid resource’ developments. One such 

study quantified the impact of taxation and environmental policies 
on the mineral industry, world) mineral markets, and, provides a guide 
Ol MeninG Vegielarionm TneOntario. 

Similarly, “in “Porestry (ithe Forest (Resources Branch conducts 
scientific and technical studies ™whichVaimvat more effective manage-— 
mene of forest resources. | White (branecmine involved fn Ggenettecexperi-— 
ments, regeneration programmes and pest control activities. The 
Engineering Service Branch coordinates the construction and main- 
eenance Of TOLes t= acceoes Toads, 

The Ministry of Northern Affairs was established to conso- 
ltdate northern programmes and to~“Goordinate mimisterial activities . 
Not béeang-a ‘Tine "ministry, y Ceve-ministry Ysets Sprplomi ties. andiiprovrdes 
funds {to other minzstrives to carry-out programmes), Nomemeniet ot aus 
has “a large duscretionary pooh of money “(5.20 TihLion: OMinis— 
try -of Northern Atiaitrs, 1979)" whienmis a ticcated to mmnojecus. _iAppro- 
Zimately “two thirds or the -budeet sis taltocaveditotregionaleprronikies 
Which assist projects which Nave more than "a locabiimpact, sand yihe 
remarnaer 1s Spent primarily ion Wniea-serucwine isenvi ces ass Toough 
the mandate of Northern Affairs does not speak idimect by stowards qthe 
PrOMmOLtLTon "or LeStriction Of Primanpy *vesourncesdevelopmente, the activi- 
ties Of this ministry sqenerally act Jasvan tincentiverto (aevelooments 
and Leo Bernier has stated he wants greater activity in mining and 
Sereet ry Terock, Lowe). 


Specirucaliiy; @the regional *privority toudgehsinvolves 


topographical mapping and geological services, which could 
be utilized by resource developers. The Northern Ontario Resources 
Transportation Programme's funds for construction of resource roads 
tocomaturalsresource sites, is.aamaqorecontribution toydevelopers. . in 
some instances the government shares the costs of these roads with 
industry and in other instances the government is the sole provider. 
The Ministry is also involved in more comprehensive transportation 
systems. (i-62, highways, airports, ,ferries) to, provide. better. access 
to resource sites. The Ministry assists the development of new town- 
sites and expansion of existing communities. Infra-structure develop- 
ment.is required for mining companies to attract personnel. Much of 
the government: assistance in, this) area isra direct) product of comp- 
anies' decisions to develop areas. Temagamin and Pickle Lake are 
examples of two townsites which evolved from company decisions. 

Incentive programmes have been provided to industries in 
northern Ontario by joint agreements of the Federal and Provincial 
governments:a tithes federalsqovernment, through: the, Department ofsRega- 
onal Economic Expansion provides funds to the provincial government 
through a number of subsidiary agreements (Canada, Department of 
Regional Economic Expansion, 1977) and. in turn these funds are trans- 
ferred to industries for resource development. Recent programmes 
involve large sums of money, especially for the forest industries. 
They are designed to encourage development and to ensure the compe- 
titivenes of Ontario industry by means of promoting expansion and 
modernization. 

Although the Ministry of Industry and Tourism rarely provides 
direct assistance to primary resource industries, their role in manu- 


facturing cpartiicuiar lystormthepulp and, paper, industny,, provides a 


oe 


boost to the primary resource sector. Industry and Tourism plans 


to invest approximately $400 million into the modernization of pulp 
and paper equipment. 

Financial assistance for plant modernization and expansion 
has been made available through the programmes of the Northern Ont- 
ario Development Corporation and the Regional Development incentives 
Act. The forest industry has received over 30 per cent of the total 
allocated funds from these two government sources. Financial assis- 
tance has also been made available through the Ministry of Natural 
Resources, the Regional Priority Budget and Northern Ontario Re- 
sources Transportation Committee. These units have provided funds 
for building, improving and maintaining access roads for the direct 
benefit of the forest industry (Ontario, Bernier and McKeough, “Sept. 
1977). The assistance to mills reduces EGansportation costs .aind 
ensures readily available markets for the goods. 

In late OS and carly 1979) tires larger incentive prog— 
rammes for forest-related industries were announced. On December 
MUM S95! oie ame alee enc RO ba Ms Wah alam cain |= year Canada-Ontario Pact on Forests 
was signed between the Ontario Ministry of Northern Affairs and 
the Federal Department of Regional Eoconomic Expansion. ‘The agree- 
ment financed the building of access roads to stands of mature tim- 
Dery, based primarily in the: far’ northern reguon “Of the province. 
Companies were invited to recommend locations for the government 
PPnanceed moads, Eo .be ii lt. 

One majorvassistance to nerthern andustry is through the 
Ontario government's responsibility for silviculture. In 1962 the 
Crown Timber Act was amended to give the provincial government con- 


trol of forest regeneration, because it appeared that the forest 


industry did not do an adequate jcb. Even now, the government only 
tries to regenerate roughly two thirds of the cutover areas, and 
approximately one half of the total forested land regenerates; 
Recently, a portion of the Canada-Ontario Pact on Forest was assigned 
COQ MNursery.expansion.(SS million). and the 2mprevement: Of silviculture 
canps Cl .91l-middion)... However, recently forest regeneration has 

been put back into the hands of private industries due to some dupli- 
cation of efforts and a feeling that industries are now better equip- 
ped for regeneration (Banghman, 1980). Funds previously used for 
regeneration are now likely to be used for construction and mainten- 
ance OL sresource roads. 

Incentive programmes designed for the mining industry cover 
a number of aspects of the development process, however, Ehey .are not 
nearly as lucrative as: those.for) the. forest. industry. 

Through the Ministry of Natural Resources, the Mineral 
Exploration Assistance Programme (MEAP) was developed in 1971 to en- 
courage private exploration by subsidizing one-third of the explora- 
tion costs incurred in certain designated areas in northern Ontario 
such as Beardmore-Geraldton, Red Lake and Atikokan. Also a geolo- 
gical and geophysical survey is conducted each summer by the Ministry 
of Natural Resources. The Mineral Exploration Assistance Programme 
(MEAP) "Provides one third-of the funds Up .to 4 maximum of $33), 3233),00 
POL Corporations for mineral texplorabion..) «These funde need tose 
yepdrd (witth noun terestjoconlywiticanproducing mine) is «developed. 

int iOsi4 @ changes?) im <rhencms nam gitlass Ack jrkgqniticantly an- 
creased the allowance fon’ processing facidiities:in the north: 
Furthermore, stheo government rrecogni zes) that promising deposits, must 


be made accessibles tf i theysare, to: be developed«! «Therefore, they 


have provided funds through the Northern Ontario Resources Trans- 
portation Committee for constructing OF improving mine access roads. 
The Ministry of Transportation and Communications has also undertaken 
road improvements of benefit to prospective mining operations. Thus, 
it would appear that the government provides relatively few incen- 
tives to increase mineral development activity in Ontario; despite 
(or perhaps because of) recent conditions tiie forest, industry 
WOU sappear, to, emyoy (Ehe position Om tavoured Som. ii tems Or 


avaluwable Substales and Assistance. 


Regulatory ACtIN by 


Regulations: and.acts, affecting, the activities of andustuy 
involved in primary resource development occur at all levels of 
federal-provincial government involvement and have serious implica- 
tions for the Ontario investment climate. Every aspect of the deve- 
lopment process experiences government controls in some form, whether 
i” 1S) Stapulations “for land use, transportation of goods: and materials, 
tie Nealon and satery of employees. or taxavion on) proklee. “this 
section of the report will examine some of the regulatory checks 


affecting resource development. 


Ibayarel WSS 


Sance ftheyprovancialn governmentiucontsets) crown <kand @which 
COnStyeuEes Chieiivast majority Lf momehern Ontario’ s, land); the govern- 
ment Naswthe final idécasion*overiranyaland use. stiwariety, of interest 
Groups -(nikein, wallidepness iqroups; pankeroroupsAchourkem, etc.) have 


influenced the development of certain areas of crown lands. 


These groups attempt to influence land use and sometimes prevent 
resource developments. 

The Ministry of Natural Resources is heavily involved in 
both conservation and outdoor recreation and has initiated a number 
of controls in this direction, such as the Wilderness Areas Act, 
the Provincial Parks: Act the Conservation Wuthorities Act and the 
Endangered (Speoi ds’ Act ot in addrtion,? the MingsSery OF -CUlbure and 
Recreation can also affect land use through the Historical Parks Act. 

Certain areas of the north have been designated for alter- 
nate land use, posing some difficulties to resource developers in 
tébis: Of damited' areas for! extraction! ilghtéer’ restrictions are 
applied for extraction within designated provincial parks, wilderness 
areas* and’ historical parkst@because of the stipulatiorm that there 
should be no interference with the surface of the land. Although 
there-are 35°d@signated wilderness areas (each being less than 
640°%acres) this + does not mean- there’ is"a" lack of land* area’ for re=- 
SOULGEZEXEraction: “Ati present these alternate’ land- usé° areas 


represent! tonly va/smalll portion Of “the otal Northern acreage: 


Environment 


The Ministry Of the Environment 1s involved in the control 
of emission and environmental safeguards to preserve the natural 
environmenc, Three acts created by this ministry are especially 
relevant to northern development: (1) the Environmental Assessment 
Ace, (2) the Environmental Protection Act and (3) the Ontario Water 
Resources ACE; 


The Environmental Assessment Act requires public projects to 


Submit an environmental assessment, which is to include effects 

of the proposed developments on the social, economic and physical 
environment. The report is then reviewed by the Ministry and sub- 
pected to a public hearing and Cabinet approval. Only then does the 
Minister of Environment grant approval to proceed. (Further details 
will be provided under environmental assessment) . 

The Environmental Protection Act prohibits discharging 

into the environment contaminants beyond prescribed: HiAmits ed cerns 
ficate of approval is required for devices controlling the discharge 
Of Contaminants, A public hearing and a certificate of approval are 
required for all waste management Systemss atathiesstart=upeor Bh liaew 
installations or of major modifications of installations. 

Development projects must also operate around a number of 
other regulations which apply to the north such as the Beach Protec-— 
tion Act, the Conservation Authorities Act, the Endangered Species 
Act, and the Forest Fires Protection Act. The Beaches Protects on-Act 
provides a means to establish terms and conditions for use of sand 
from lakes or rivers; the Conservation Authorities Act regulates and 
restricts the dumping of fill into rivers; the Endangered Species 
Act prevents the endangerment of the lifecycles of many specaes.o£ 
fauna (e.g., eagles, mountain lion, timber rattlesnakes, peregrine 
falcon, e€tc-) or £lora (white! lady's slipper orchid); and the Forest 
Pies Protcetion Act regulates. fire prevention strateqioas. 

The main reguiation:controlling. the activ Etese ofl tho ting 
ber industry is the Crown Timber Act created byWehe Ministry Of > Nat 
Ural Resources. in W626 \ TheaActe.a sida vided: Unto. tre separate elements; 
harvesting and regeneration. BOth SOL) thesessections* regulate ‘the 


management of cutover lands, particularly in the area of regeneration 
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of the renewable resources. 


Occupational Health and Safety Standards established by the 
Ministry of Labour deserve mention, especially since an act pertain- 
ing specifically to mine safety was created. The Occupational Health 
and Safety Act, 1978, and Regulations for Mines and Mining Plants is 
Long. ands complex pacontaining 283 sections covering fire, protection, 
access to work, places, protection of workers, heauldge, explosives, 
eGlectriculeandumechanical conditions, railroads, mine hoisting, and 
the working environment. Mine employees are given considerable rights 
including refusal to work if there is reasonable cause to believe work- 
ing conditions are unsafe. 

tne added costs and» regulatory power of. thas new act have 
considerable impact on the attractiveness of mining investment in 
Ontario. Needless to say, there are indications that mining corpor- 
ations are extremely apprehensive of the possible implications that 


thus wideinese stomirmne andustsy.(J. Hughes, OntarlorMining Associ ation) . 


In;Ontario; tthe «naiingcontrols regulating, bhe activities: of 
the mining secton cave (the pMinang Act and -che..Mining Taxation, AcEt.. 
As was diseussed, in an Garlier part” of this “seceron,.bhe Mining Act 
regulates all sactiveties of the sector: governing management of public 
tands, mining claims, Mining vights, patents, penalties, prospecting, 


Suriace rights, and water claims< One section deals with the opeéra= 


tion of mines, another refining, acquisition and reversion of mineral 


rights. Numerous licenses and govecnment informed record keeping 


are required at various stages of resource development. For mining, 
some of the licenses required are the prospector's license, an explo- 
ratory license, a permit of occupation, a QUeanry permit, debe rining 
Picense, land use permits, and a Permit *anderoyalties storm wselon 
beach sand and gravel. The government must be advised of mining 
claims and surveys, ongoing work, leasing and notice of abandonment. 

Tie Minne. Tax Ret governs: ‘che NLNLNG pLrorvcs , tax cies om 
and related matters. The provincial government collects mining pro- 
Pes taxes, mining acreage taxes, some royaltes,. records nguteces and 
miners' licenses fees, revenues from mining leases and of mining lands. 
The federal government collects primarily corporate profits tax 
(Anders Cea yo) te SE LOLLES exceeding $100,000 are, Eaxaples 

Table 1 shows the different types of taxes which apply to 
Che Vrorest industmies), As can be. seen from the table, provincial 
taxes constitute slightly less than 40 per cent of the government 
revenue of both governments. 

The conflict between the two levels of Government yLor 
revenues from the mining sector stems from the great amount of wealth 
FEUPrOduceSs. “Cut of a Groce Provincial Product \(G@. Papas amounting 
EOS obi a ome tn 1971, mineral extraction ACCOUNteC “For esiery aa bron 
value added (Statistics Canada, TOE) 2) Thies eatin t orcas ithe interdepen- 
dency of provincial and federal Programmes; and 1 LiMws trates! the chin 


tations of provincial policies. 


PROVINCIAL AND FEDERAL REVENUES GENERATED AS A RE SULTVOR FOREST. INDUSTRY ACTIVITY 


IN ONTARIO 
SNS 7) ES) i: | 
REFERENCE ; FEDERAL PROVINCIAL LEDERAL PROVINCTAL 
Det Ministry of Natural = 16.8 Soe eee | 
Resources 
5.2 Logging Income ‘Tax - Ved) = = 
9.3 Corporate Income Tax S020 8.2 NA NA 
5.4 Personal Income Tax 44.0 AeA ork B58 
SEO" Previncial Retail 
Sales Tax 


(a) Individual - - D 
(b) Industry - - 1 


Fedéral Sales Tax NA = MORO = 
Gasoline Tax 0.5 Oss Oe ees) 
Import Duty NA = Zier - 
DIRECT REVENUE 74.5 ASIANS IN a] SING 
(5.0) (S20) (243). 0)) (20) 
5.7 Personal Income Tax 44.0 NO I) oll Sle} 
Provincial Retail = one = Sule 
Sales Tax 
INDIRECT REVENUE 44.0 Eh 0) Se It 3750) 
TOTAL REVENUE eS RS Wiese elles? a2 26 
(5210) (S50) 2820) (O20) 
PEDERAL-PROV INCTAL 
TOTAL REVENUE 
DISTRIBURLON Ts 62 38 fey 39 
Note: (i) = vepresenits. nok applicable; NA reproasents nok available, 
(ii) The numbers in parentheses are estimates of the numbers shown as NA. 


Source: Lrmbem Sales, Branch. o2uhe Forest Industry) in the Economy of Onan: 
Toronto: Ministry of Natural Resources, 1977. 


See See ee See eae eaee Sere eum Sas wes one cam aes pow enue eum unm Gem wee Se ee ee 


AS previously stated, a number of levels of governmental 
and non-governmental factors and influences affect the Nea ren .ods 
primary resource development. The mining industry and to a lesser 
extent the forestry industry, have not fared well in the '70s. A 
representative or the forest TINONS: GeV AW. Wis Hall (vice-president 


Abitibi-Price, February 21, 1980) has stated that: 


The industry and provincial and federal govern- 
ments have long since recognized the need for 
improving the air and water environments at cer= 
tain mill locations. The problem has been that 
until recently, government Speci tications: and 
time-tables have placed an insurmountable bus 
den on our industry which had suffered a finan- 
Cial drought through most of the (IVS wiht e 

at the same time requiring Large amounts of 
Capital for modernization to remain competitive 
Internationally. In other’ words, the two requi- 
rements for scarce capital were at cross purposes. 


Recent changes regarding the cost-sharing programme for access road- 
building as well as modernization incentives have received an under- 
Standably favourable response from the Cvs esves 

Mining exploration activities in northern Ontario have 
Sharply  tallen*of6-aipethe past few years and a number of the present- 
ly working mines arerscheduled |to close byamid=10 SO mteniqnd Steep Rock 
Iron Mines and Caland Ore, Atikokan) . Expenses for mining exploration 
have dropped considerably over the years, from 23 million per year 
Prom Od ate VO old Level ots sites mil biens per wear shrom 1972 


to 1976 (Schwass, 1979). This decline has occurred for a number ot 


reasons. First, exploration is by nature slow and expensive in 
northern Ontario not only because of the isolation of the begion, but 
also because of the heavy overburden of the Shield COVerING much of 
mic vand,. ~Aheo este Steep Rock Range ore bodies were deep seated 
and open pits can only be mined economically to a certain depth. 
Despite the expenditure of many millions of dollars by the mining 
companies, no economical way was found to mine by underground methods 
(Hancock and Walker, 1978). 

Government policies and regulations are also a Significant 


deterrent: 


(1) Changes in taxation at both federal and prov- 
Cial levels have removed incentives to the mineral 
industry and have taken a larger proportion of 
taxes from mineral, producers. 


(2) Changes in Ontario Securities Commission regu- 
lations have impeded the raising of funds for min- 
eral exploration through public financings 


(3) A lack of clear-cut mineral resource policies 
at both federal and provincial government levels 
Das. created san Jadditional pointk.of uncertainty 

in an already high risk business. 


(4) Increased environmental standards regarding 
environmental protection and worker safety and 
health have greatly increased capital costs. 


4.1 Effects of Governmental Programmes and Policies on Primar Resource 
ee ee ee ee = 
Deve lopment 


® [Ug eneReprcoblem with Government policies rasulis from over= 
regulation. In many instances, the provincial. government's stated 
overall policies do not accurately reflect government actions. The 
mining industry of northern Ontario illustrates this point. Though 


the Design for Development documents have stated goals of stimulating 
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economic development and the expansion and strengthening of 
resource based iindustrieseaag number vofptactors work against this 
goal. Conditions are set down under the Environmental Assessment 
Act, safety standards by the Ministry of Labour, health standards 
by the Ministry of Health, taxes by the Ministry of Revenue, a 
host OL Guidelines sy whee Mingsery. of Natura) Resourcesmand ca 

Rune error League shorn cevandlacis, bysotherwininistriess. <SUCheSstendards 
and srequlations (for corporations tend to Beuee primary resource 
development. Corporate developments are based primarily on econo- 
mic feasibility, and the number and kinds of governmental regula- 
tions reduce the economic viability of such development. Although 
these controls are necessary for the preservation of the environ- 
ment, the repercussions of thesé controls=*could have a-“detrimental 
effect upon the future development of northern resources (Anders 
et al., 1977). The tendancy to over-regulate the mining sector, 
in response to concerns by a number of minority groups, is a Ina jor 
concern for mining companies (interview with Jim Hughes, Executive 
Dreector, Ontarie Mining Assocration: January 9," 1980) 2 sRkesponses 
from resource based companies also indicated a concern regarding 
Over-regulakrvon of the industry. 

Even government officials who were interviewed were in 
general agreement that the industry is over-regulated. Alan Moon 
(Senior Northern Regional Development Fconomist, Mingepry™ of Northern 
Atfaixrs, Feb.7, 1980) commented that it takes mining companies on the 
average approximately four years to receive governmental approval to 
commence work; and this is an indicator that the private sector is 
over-regulated. Mr.George Jewett (Executive Coordinator, Division 


of Mines, Ministry of Natural Résouréas, January 1d, £980) agreed that 


the industry is Over-regulated but could not. forsac an easy remedy 
Co che problem. We feels that in some Lhnstances, environmental 
Standards set by civil Servants are more stringent than necessary and 
thus add an unnecessary burden to resource companies. However, 
environmental PECUPS wOULO Generally (disagree with this comment. (The 
environmental perspective will be explored more Lully: in sthe Chapter 
on interest groups). Regulatory controls are largely a product of 
interest group activity and represent a growing trend of governmental 
involvement. As the government becomes increasingly involved in a 
variety of areas, this problem becomes more difficult to SOLVE:. 

The government is aware of the mining industry's concern 
Over government interference in the Private sector. "A Strategy fox 
Development" (1978) for northwestern Ontario shows an awareness of 


Such problems in the mining industry: 


If mining exploration and development are to con- 
tinue in northwestern Ontario, there must be a 
drastic reversal of the investment climate in 
Canada, as well as continued up-dating of the data 
base, new scientific knowledge and the application 
of new exploration techniques. p.50 


The same report acknowledges the Industry's felapms ithat government 
interference has at least partially caused the situation. More 
Specifically it refers to the operations of the Ontario Securities 
COMMLSSitOn, igh jax mato, wbaciwnoG INCenCivesy pollute abatcanent 
requirements, and restrictions on foreign investments (p49 Po athese 
areas, and the uncompetitive rates of return on Ene capital <utlay 
required, are most responsible for the Geeii ne sin mineral aCtivity an 
ner Chern, Ontario since 1972 according to the report. The harsh north- 


ern environment, governmental regulations and a lack of governmental 


incentives, all contribute to the poor investment climate for mining 


im the nortn. 


One mechanism which the government intends to employ to 
improve the investment climate is the reduction of "institutional 
Projdic1es and leqal. barriers” (see quote, ~..27 1). The rigidities 
Lererred £O, would appear to have Largely evolved as a response =o 
pressures from interest groups. For example, the Ontario Securities 
Commission evolved as a response to the activities of individuals who 
persuaded people to invest in mining claims that had no substantial 
bases. The Commission was established to prevent such activities, as 
companies are now required th demonstrate the validity of their claims. 
However, the practicality of corporations showing that mining claims 
have a good chance of producing worthwhile deposits, has meant increa- 
sed legal fees. Relatively new constraints are placed on companies 
by environmental controls which also evolved as a response to interest 
group. Concerns.  Tt.is di friqude veo *predi ct the ‘actual “imtentvand out= 
come of the government's objectives to reduce such rigidities, but 
other polreyopriorrvttes "will probably swifer. 

Environmental, Ssocralvand teculeural concerns’ are not fully 
addressed in overall policy statement, and as a result these areas 
receive less emphasis. "A Policy for Development" for Northwestern Ont- 
arue- (19 79:)\ *"statesivthat hey. ssues in Yenvironmental’ strateqy are: 


- conflict between environmental control and devel- 
opment needs. 


— problems of water pollution, air quality, and noise 
in :certain* areas. 


- the need to improve methods of solid-waste dispo— 


Sal; “and 


> the meedsfors eGoordingred process to deab-with 
Major resource development projects (p10) 


Thus, pollution of the environment is 
negative effects of pollution must be 
of development. The document further 


ing new developments, compromises and 


Seen as ia problem but the 
weighed against the benefits 
States that: “in consider= 


Crade=offs will have, to be 


made" (p.10). Just exactly what degree of risk or harmful effects 


the government is willing to accept will become clearer in the 


future’, The document does caution that economic benefits should 


not always take precedence. Presently 2t. does mot appear Ehak the 


government has developed systematic criteria for what is considered 


Sale or acceptable: 


the provincial government's Willingness*to relax or down- 


play environmental concerns has been outlined by, Weller (1979); 


The Ontario government not only illustrates its 
weak commitment to protection of the environ- 
ment relative to ats commitment to economic 
development by downplaying or denying the need 


for regulation an many areas. 


Pe also a.blustrates 


it by the fact that it has occasionally exempted 
certain projects from mandatory environmental 
assessments, has relaxed pollution control orders 
On some companies and has also imposed low or min- 


imal, penaltres.a(p.28) 


The impact of governmental policies on the environment and environ- 


mental groups' assessment of these policies will be elaborated 


more fully in the chapter on interest groups. 


Government's apparent willingness to compromise environ- 
mental regulations to achieve development demonstrates a commitment 
to improve the poor investment climate in the north. However, 
Pressures from environmental qroups, are an direct conflict with: the 
present environmental standards. Though the provincial government 
has stated goals of encouraging primary resource development, mining 
aCtiviicy has) particularly been Slow over the past 10 “years and many 


of the reasonscan be directly attributed to governmental regulations. 


all policy objectives. Specific programmes’ and? policies: should 
accompany broad policy statements. This recommendation specifically 
meets the criteria of internal consistency as outlined® in the metho- 
dology section. Asswell; it broad) policy) objectives! are. backed: up 
Wehbe SpecuEnic coursesuot actvonm mtne decision-making environment 


is perceived as more legitimate. 


Govermmental” Aanvolvenecmre- iim the regqulacton of the mining 
sector Nas created consideraplenconsternmartonsit thevindustry, not 
Only aS “a, result "ot the~imnterference, butvin the erratic nature of 
that antenrterence, Policies and programmes cllange’ so orten, they 
CLve the @mpression vot Confusion and randemnesss "Perhaps the 
(reaeest, disimeentive Lor the Minung sector os nonenerm Ontario is 
the unpredictable nature of the” government's policies ‘and programmes. 
The prevailing attitude of the government appears to be “change now; 


tf At doesn't work, change again” (Mackenzie™=and.Brlodean, 1979). 


The recent evolution of the government organization by 
function (as recommended by C.0.P.G.) has in all likelihood con- 
tributed to the rift between overall stated policies and the actual 
combined practices of the relevant ministries. Under the system 
of government before the 1970s, most issues related to primary 
resource development were in one shop (for example, for mines - 
the Department of Mines); but since the massive governmental reor- 
Ganization iby functions, ditrerent responsibilities for mines are 
now scattered in a number of ministries. Hence, the decade of the 
70s has seen an emergence of new ministries (for example, the 
Mimistry of Natural Resources, 1972; the Manistry of Envixconment, 
Loy 27 and. thei Ministry of “Northern Afrares ,Y L979) 2OnWi toe tne creation 
of these ministries there have undoubtedly been gaps and overlaps of 
JUrLSdiCctions’ and responsibilities #Vas=welieas (dit rrculires in 6s-= 
tablishing comprehensive objectives. The ores in the government 
structure make it difficult for resource based corporations to make 
decisions as policies change with advances in technology, research 
and the influence of pressure groups. 

The new structure of government ministries has enabled 
greater -specralization-but a-major drawback of this system 1s that 
it requires greater coordination between ministries. This problem 
has affected resource corporations as they are now required to deal 
woth rar number for tdi ttierenteminictrices for -daitierent, purposes. For 
example; Hheveorporacionsimustrcontact the Ministry of ‘Natural 
Resources for land, claims and other relevant functions, the Ministry 
of Environment for environmental concerns and the Ministry of Labour 


for safety standards, whereas under the previous system all these 


functions were under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Mines. 
Each of the aforementioned ministries have inspectors to perform 
relevant duties: the Ministry of Natural Resources oversees extrac 
tion ef resources in order to. reduce local Gmpact, the Ministry of 
Labour has safety inspectors and the Ministry of Environment -has 
inspectors for pollution abatement requirements. 

The new structure of government is in all likelihood an 
improvement over the old system. When new systems are introduced 
time is required to. solve the complex problems. Structural changes 
may not solve all of the north's resource problems, but improvements, 
can be paved: 

Improving the structure of the government alone 

wall ynot) solve the, north!s+problems..in , many 

areas the rugged topography, extreme climate, 

lack of employment opportunities, sparse and 

static population, boom’ or bust cconomrcs and 

dearth of resources combine to make some prob- 

fems beyompdt reach. However, siiere. are ta. great 

many areas in the North, where with a more in- 

tegrated system of decision-making, many of 

these problems can be confronted. (Ministry of 


Treasury, Economics and Intergovernmental 
Attia wei 97 Gi: 


Perhaps. one*prLori cy fof Ehe provineval fPoovernmeney should 


be the establishmentot a central agency: orrcoordinating eommpetes 


WiMelee nates saerel information froma number Of*minrystrves related) &6Gire- 


SOUrce "deVelopmo;ire and StEecanlining resource ACV IVRE POS Such a me- 


chani sim wowldy aid resource* eenpan Los anv dea lingé wi thy ENOe government . 
The present governmental structure, “though it) allows for’ greater 
specialization, has largely resulted in a more bureaucratic system 


(SZao Low sti. O75) = 


Hart (1978) explains tthe the 'tragmne ita twon cof tmesponsibility 

and the confusing procedural requirements which the industry 

face in dealing with the government .... can cause frustrating 
delays". The main purpose of the Committee would be to supply 
information to resource companies and streamline ministerial acts 
and regulations. Initially, the Committee would have a research 
component to examine mechanisms by which inspections for regula vory 
COoMmerois could be better coordinated to, facilitate Coordi nation 
with the Federal government. The overall purpose of the Committee 
would. be to bring together and coordinate all the relevant informa- 
Elon from different ministries. on: resource development, and to act 


in an advocacy role between resource companies and the government. 


4.3 Governmental Planning 


Aside from the recent emergence of a number of new minis- 
tries, special agencies are often formed to investigate areas of 
concern: » The: Rovyalk Commisswvon on’ the Northern) Environment, an 
example of one such agency, was established as a response to 
Pressure Groups i Treabys go sin particular) “ane the local -opposption 
(primarily the iN. DsP.) 6! The Commission was originally created to 
enquire into environmental and social effects of the timber indus- 
Ery north, of) 502. and) tater to, establish an overall’ strategy for 
Scononii.c. devel opment. «Silico, (19/5) "has criti ci zed-the creation of 
such agencies, boards and commissions which are largely initiated to 
maintain political, support. Salcox indicates four major problems 


with these special agencies: 


(1) Fragmentation of the administrative structure. 


(2)* Coordination Yof government activities. 

(3) Responsiveness of the agencies to the public. 

(4)a back of polrcym@eontrolew th aie) capinetr over 
these agencies. 


At least some of these conditions have been purported 
EO exist within the Royal Commission of the Northern Environment 
(Weller, 1978 p. 30-33) and other governmental ministries. Accord=- 
ing to Weller (1978) the terms of reference of the Commission 
altered Overetime and “the history -of wis Gethe Commission) activi= 
Lles tO date (are) “hardly reflective Of any partieular policy 
approach” (p33). At one point Judge Hartt suggested a task force 
to investigate ways of involving northerners in more government 
decisions, but “thisTidea was reyected by Premier Davis because at 
contlicted with the mandate of the Ministry Of Northern, Affairs. 
Lack of coordination between this agency and other ministries is 
shown in a Toronto Star article (December 1, 1979). In the article, 
the Minister or Natural Resources, Frank-Auld, Claimed that none oF 
thesis 7,000 square miles Of srOrese eUrace land Nortn on o0° writ be 
made available until the Royal Commission completes its studies of 
the area.  ~Howeverm,. the article clams chat Fahlgren (Commissioner, 
Royal Commission on» Northern Bnvironment) »reluctantly admzrts “that, 


(MERA VG) MMOs deyoOLe the status of the forest. 4 Lum wane wngmto- be 


bold Imanocher press release, Ranlgrem sand. "Without 9: o ‘econon- 
TOA LOpOCe Ons Or PEO uaned norilmon SOM) ts. show Can Cabceum: CON lat k 
about policies and guidelines for future development COC aIcien oNOV. = 
Dec. LILI s elise Lhe Royakh (Commission has sO, Jub saducenon over Ene 


Panes Dube PweankweNaid' Ss staff -insinuates Gt does: 


thie wos) Harte ConmsssiOom ana ics studies: er 
Whethersany such giant’ forest allocattons 


Should be made may have changed the obligations 
between Reed and the government (Toronto Star, 
DECENT lp eve ee 


These apparent inconsistencies suggest a need for better coordina- 
tion between the agency and governmental ministries. 

Governmental agencies are one mechanism employed to res- 
pond to interest group pressures to implement priorities. The 
Ministries also yrespond..to situdations.,that arise from time to time. 
The f Lest pS ceps. in. pOlLGyietOsmMauLOomn~ aceon nya os Zab Lows kine GLo.75 ), 
is problem identification and the formulation of appropriate respon- 
ses.) The Ministry of Natural Resources «usually, conducts feasibility 
studies subsequent to specific proposals and the Ministry of Environ- 
ment later conducts assessments for regullatory controls: The Mini- 
bEry OF Northern Atiatrs. -also shas tended <kovyoconduct wuts aakiviteies 
in mesponse stomp riori-ties that iariuse me .gi.7eroad) conStructyvon , 
community infra-structure development). Leo Bernier (Minister of 
Northerm Affaigs)y»aecently\ceaffaxrmed his) Ministnyi\s. reactive’ appro- 


CIA 


A largespartywofcoour mandatejan* Northern, Affaigxrs 
1s tO BeSspond oO Speci fac northern situations 
with the. requared degree of effort: (Chyonacad 
Journal, rebruany 3), 1730) - 


Additionally: 


The history in resource management in Ontario 

shows that, .as complex problems arise, as pro- 
vincial goals and policies and programmes have 
undergone shifts and chanyes, resource planning 


has often been carried out on an ad hoc basis. 
(Smrthies;; 1974 se AO 


Such a reactive governmental approach has not led to comprehensive 
resource planning in the north but rather a myriad of policies and 
programmes with little planning. 

Hartt (1978) has Claimed that presently there is an inade- 
quate planning framework for northern development. The situation is 
Similar to the Federal government's approach in dealing with the 


resource mevelooumenth assucs: 


Ottawa's: true" religion Twedrvet, "lack of inno- 
vation; a failure of comprehensive planning; an 
unwillingness to define the national interest. 
(DeOsmary al 99 bay (258) & 


Thus, one problem presently in the government is a preoceaipation 
with responding torspécial interests) and avback: of overa ld planning 
for the north: »Thisy tendency Hsymade, worse byathe \econtush onmand 
complexity that characterizes the policy process. 

Resource development policy £6 date has not been charac 
terized by an. overallistrategy,) which incorporates all the values and 
concerns expressed by our society, but rather a piecemeal approach. 
[ne Strvateguc Mand Uselwrlanm is an attempt to provide such an approach 
Dir eG Nas Tob Of kectively wane lida socrnl coneerms | valios and land 
uses other than resource development. ‘hese issues must be avers lie 
with by comprehensive planning in order for the Governwewie to in=- 
crease 1ts efficrencyvingdealingquwithi theomud titmaé efosocictal 
values and pressures. Therefore, we recommend that the government 


adopt a more proactive comprehensive ApPloOati CO planning 10 the 


north. This goal will require an intensive inventory of geological 


conditions, and. .nesearch into. societal.values. Designation of areas 


for parks, wilderness areas and native reserves should be adopted. 


ay a Governmental Discretion 


Governmental fluctuations, including changes in personnel, 
structural changes (as elaborated above) and. legislative changes, 
make 1 Gdaifficulte for resource industrice- tov mane projections. 
eome of these changes undoubtedly cannot be realistically altered 
for they are imherent;/an-our democratic institutions «end an any 
event often have benericial results in the dong term. However, some 
instability OCclrs aS a Pesult of discretionary practices. Guch 
1s the case with the environmental assessment act, where there are 
wide discretionary powers in many steps Of the process. As noted 


by Weller (1979) discretionary practices are comnion place. 


Compliance schedules vary from polluter to pollu- 
ter’ within’ the same’ industry and they vary» from 
industry Oo “ndistry. op. 27 


These discretionary powers have been welcomed by some but 
condemned by others. Many mining companies would like to see a more 
clearly established mineral management policy which would provide 
qreakter~Stabali ty ai Ene resource Sseclonm (dam Nudhes, Ontario: Mining 
Association). ~Others preier that cach project be examined iandepend- 


ently.) A Veteer iron Was sal (Vice-President ,. Corporate: Develop- 


ment, Abi tibi-=Ppice, Pebruary 21, 19380) Stated has company's perspec- 


ElVve. 
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-ee we find that, Control Orderss will be wrvetren 
following mutual review of the assimilative cap- 
acity of receiving waters, the financial straits 
of the mill under study, the availability of suit- 
able tochnology and so, on.) This is)a: much mone 
COMBS tCHUC EEO aopronch,  2n our view, tham onc that 
Secs "Che eross—-the=-board application Ofmnooumaa 
tions. 


aes whilo the discretionary areas of resource-oriented legisia- 
tion cause some companies difficulties in making projections and 
cost estimations, others foel that these discretionary powers will 
permit more reasonableness and, therefore,,benefit resource COEpO ra 
bvons, “Peuhaps theverucial factor is whether these corporations 
benetit on Sutter trom government discre Slonary ulbinesi. 

Covernment discretionary measures are a major problem 
for governmental decisions. Whenever the government makes a judgment 
one way or the other, it runs a very real risk of being criticized 
DY Opposition parties and interest groups. Also the amount of time 
and energy; requiredsto Gustify. decisions is notian effacient alloe= 
ation of resources. However, in certain instances government flexi- 
bility iS nécessary because existing COrporations may Not have the 
resources to meet schedules. Flexibility is more necessary for 
PNCSenUly Operating Corporations, as companies who propose resource 
developments have greater options Open to them: Gisrupeilons: caused 
by corporations not initiating developments are less severe than 
for existing corporations closing down. There is evidence to suggest 
that controls are accepted by Gorporations if the Spectr teations are 


Ghear. 


"The question is realistically mot whether to 
have growth or no groweh? bie rather’ the nature, 
quality and’ pacetot quowth desired (e.. Submvssions 
from corporations, such as Onakawana Development 
Limited, have shown acceptance of environmental 
controls was ong as" the rejurrements are clearly 
ene D1.CwW LR GOr 


(Hartt LOTS! 210) 


Therefore we recommend that. compliance rorders Mor mew resource 


deyovopnen tg be iclearily articulated anedliigidly ienioercod.\ There 


VS tevidencentorsuygest the lgovernmeant 1s) present hystaking: steps! in 


Ss El yr ham. 


>. The TApprovals | Framework 


A growing environmental consciousness and activism in 
recent yoars-~has.combined with an increased awareness .of the sensi- 
tivity of «kEhe.~Canadian noreh and mnzd-north, ta developmental acki- 
VilGLoOs.( eked ype rivet tay soya sthine onGianecmcOr SEG. anger COm«, 1 — 
Ssion in the early 1970s, envirornmentalists and others have incre- 
asingly moved governments toward more holistic forms of decision- 
Makino If Such matters. “This is  sartucularr ly evadent an the oro= 
cedures developed for the assessment and approval of new development 
activities in the north. “For those engaged in the planning of re- 
SONrce development, as well. as, those ~esponding to. 1 an <some- form; 
this development has had many amplrcations. 

Tae existing “approvals framework principally ‘concerns 
Leselh with “two aspects of decision-making; determination of 
development ‘need', and impact assessment. Thus, the decision pro- 
cess whch has emerged has Sought Eo avoid or Control the amount of 
ae Tacuo involvement Im terms Of correcbive or regulatory actions 
or development activity by way of preliminary impact. identification 


through the ‘approvals' framework. 


yal DeoEerniiiml mon. Need. 


THe relatives “need” se undertake a particular development 
PEOJCCENOr lass (of ACEI Vir es, “Ss Osten am underlying assumption 


OO ene vdeveLopment Litelacive. WYSet, Tteis only on ucecen.t years that 


mich attention has been, para to thus aspect of the decusional pro cass 


he SNOW va Woe wonsticl ey. MNO We wane ps halle 


NeGd is & relative term, and therefore the ques— 
tion as to whether an sundertakingras smeeded/,.is 
also a relative one: Te depends on certain assump- 


tenses anda whe) isaimakiing. them - ia orclaene Woes, /alik 
certain assumptions are faked as given, then a par- 
tien lars course of aAGtioniniaya bent needed. CMa pide 


Stry sot Envaronment, 29 76: - 34)", 


A distinction must be made, however, between the concepts 
of “generale Sashopposedr bord swecisiteat need.y Dytgeneral’: need tay 
be defineds asta’ relative: dcterminedurmecessi ty” to;undertake any 
resources developments om explomearion iat? all,siend the, Chass of acti= 
VitLoOs witch Bhatyentar ls. MW. “WSpecurivc meed Though, would: rerer 
to. the need» to- undertake a particular form or type of development 
activity ix “alvspeciu fied manner, “for example, using “spect tei feciinge— 
logy, andYor at'’specitived site Wecaricns (etc: Thus! “needs picerer 
ination involves both policy “and technical laspects “of decision-making. 
Vot iapemost tinSstances Lit lasWustiall f Mert fomttexperts©. to Wecide, as 
occurred for example, in the operations of the Ontario Energy Board 
or in the composition, of the Environmental Assessment Board. 

Giveny thejmany heolilcy: statements ot the /Govermnment bof 
Ontario im wegards Itoltiu ture resource development of Ontario's north 
(see politcey section); Ehewmorionser a weneralimecd “for continued 
resource development would appear to be already epernating asa “quiver. 
Tihs wowld “seem \eo Ba an npc: assunptronrtalpeady built.into the 
decisional framework by virtue of the stated economic and employment 
Goals for Ontario's north. “Such"a priori’ assumptions tend to produce 
an unfortunate and undesireable orientation to the approvals process 


itself; both within ano outside Gi the government. Thus, such 


requirements are viewed as "... hurdles over which an obviously 
desireable proposal must unfortunately jump, rather than as mechanism: 
for testing whether the proposal is indeed desireable" OU Nigeniss oto tamer e 
Bnvironment, 1978: 36) 

Te must further be noted that these types of decisions are 


ot least anitiavred- By tonecspwhieh! lie eutende the COMEFOL OL Va Lorna 


Geese toneask framework. Lawse 


In the case of northern Ontario; the external en- 
vironment is a crucial determinant of development: 
LO the exten that, Provincial policy makers are 
bam ved in there Capacity to influence that envir- 
onment, they are limited in their abialpey €oO. un= 
fluence regional development. (Ontario Economic 
Counei dy 1976.2 )6) . 


Such decisions also emanate from both the public and private sectors 
and are generally beyond the control of most northern residents. 


POorsexampile.., 


The major determinants of economic development 
have been the decisions of private enterprise 
and ine Evonalwpoikiey, formation. These decisions 
—Telated “ro the feces vi lity of industria acute 
MUS es loCatuongeiscize, cte. — Aare usual ly 
made by those owtside’ of a region (Ontario Eco- 
RomUcsCounci! , “LO76G= 5)-, 


And for many of the multi-national LeSOurce Corporations, externa 
demand is a dominant consideration in their decision-making. General 
Need senen, 2S almost completely determined by forces, factors and 
decieson-makers who are alienated both from the north, 2tself and 


Prom cae 'costse! jor impacts of such decisions. 


esa eee 


Thus, 1 €an bo seen that the determination of ‘need! 
involves an inherently distributive process. Such issues, however, 
cannot be simply or completely separated from other considerations: 
hence, "The need Toran undertaking cannot De jestablished without 
raking riko account The consequences 0 tele ACE LOM Wilcn 1S Heing 
PUgieste =. “(MLM St icy ot Tai gommeires: Wei 2)". AMOS ie tes Clea Sarena 


We sinvolves wore yu Lil LCi AaSSUMet Ons GabOour Impacts, Cr scosts 


i] 
and ‘benefits’; the determinatron of a "vecd. tor development thus 
Mitroedices -certaatt jirdgqanents as toe Gao sccentabniiiy of «ost eke 


Hews. asuvell as the wbality “eo pey Lor “them once: they have been 


INSU easels 


Sec WSsessing Tmpacts 


Limpacks') May bo defined as ;changes In Structure and 
Lunekiening Of (ahaGxyslind ona prom .or-netwerk of .ehko tionships, among 
many idimensvons 1(eJgagecconomyen socal, po hit Cal. j.env puonmenta,)) 
Jmuresponscetouthe, initiation ~dfiya specific ackion.or activity. 
Assessing impacts of development activities, in the north has become 
an internal part of the decision-making framework. 

The assessment methodology employed usually varies with the 
parti cwhearr thy pesseinemperc &)GO,be measured.»~ A common approach adopted 
by many stmpaic is tid res. oiS pa framework which, emphasizes economic rath- 
er than social consequences of development Proposals... a)ECOnNOMIG assess 


mont, usually within the framework of cost-benefit analysis, involves 


yn Calculation of thesshroam of “public. and) bpruvate }peos'its and, bena= 


fits a projwect would gencrate along several dimensions: 
! 


Gosts Benefits 
Private operating *costs potential profitability 
project planning market domination 


CONS CGUCElOMECOStES 
regulatory scosits 
BOSOUEBCe IGOS ES 


Public grants tax revenue 
indirect subsidies employment opportunities 
infrastructure con- balance of payments improve- 
Shey qukennhey gi ment 


regulatory admini- 
Sera SLOW Corie 
ESSOurCce: UNEP ric ng 


GEiMnOnG se wkot7 fe 3.) 


Such a framework has a number of problems, however. To 
begin with, cost-benefit analysis assumes that all impacts are in 
face quantitiable, wherher divectly orlby the use tor Often amprecise 
"PL Oxmes'” Or “surogate measures "Chus! Mit i's Cx Eremel vac dine Gul eee 
accurately “price tthe va hues of cérteanampacts) for ascEmond (1977: 
5) notes, it présumes "... a certain knowledge about societal values 
and priorities that ‘probably ‘ddes! nothexict. 


Economic analysis often overlooks social impacts: 


Most studies refrain from value judgments, aiming 
at an objective and impartial tone. The tendancy 
to rely on™ factual information leads to *technical 
andy Seophitsei catedastaitisticalwanalysis vor “hard ' 
date ‘only. This™leads to the problem that reli 
ance onthe use of economic data results in the 
complete "dismissal ‘of “important Seciall facters 
because theyacannot ber quantitiaedss (Kaixvow, 19978 
Bey) 


MOrcover, Tne nojatlive wonsequences OT deve Lopmenme sare hot addircosse¢d 
direct}ly in’ niany assessments. Ratner, heyerre er ten trea ted as 


hLogasitical’ “problons “whieh must por acconedacedsin terms of Financial, 


ECCHNOTOS LEAL and Tactile ty "eonsidetan ons. 


oe Nn? ronmental ASGSsessmenmt in Ontarro 


ine asoptionof the enya conmentadpissessment Ber 17 
and che process Lb prescribes 1S, a,7relativedy important development 
within thé approvals process as at-established the only formalized 
and eV LS LoVe process, Tor bho .cxami ma blo, vane saSsOssment Ol resource 
CevelOpmMene projects... 1 provides, the puanespal channel and forum 
ior DUDIUC pArELeCLpatiom an “such decisions and 2ts Legislative form 
Maros Lt Sub Jeck Loe publi eG jSCuutinNy sand .ourrELlcism.., Moneover, jwhile 


ineroasing the environmen tal Lrigh ts \ hor Onlario Ciliizens i rehas 
delined Ehem in at neleatively speci i ie’ Manieies 
TMhenpurpose? Of the Wat, astexpres sed under Se24 iS "%..2.) Ehe 
betterment lof, the ipeoplevor® ythe whole or any parylob-Ontanlowion pro- 
WicMee UE Or. Hehe DrolLects om.) Conservation end Wise managemen fim One- 
AGI Of the Tenvl FGNnment, 15.) 2 ‘Pmy ronment’. as Weiined) by 7S. E(c) aun 
luce s * 
(a0 Louie, elec (Giese wake; 
(323) plane wand animal late; anchuding man 
(445) he Seci al) economic.and cultural) conditions 
that meet lnence ithe lite .of man or a community 
(io pee ade. yor. Condition Off chiesioregqoingzan cd the 
interrelationships between any two or more of 
IGM. 
The: ASSessSnent\processy Consists of Severaly steps. sp The proponent of 


Abs Undertaking, js Tors toveubmi teem. environmental assessment. iof the 


Proposals  Porsrnie Puroosehot: Hie Met envassessment would consist of : 


ME: Loko, Chaser Go.) 


(a) a description of the purpose of the undertaking 
(b) a description of and a statement of the rationale 
cor, 
(1) the undertaking 
(ii) the alternative methods. of Garryingq: out 


the undertaking, and 
(12a) the alternatives to the undertaking. 


(C) a description, of 
(Ly | Cheenwi tenment thatiwill jeuat Packed or 
might reasonably he expected, GErectly=or 
indirectly 
MMV ARNG "Ores that@wiltebe caneed Sie maelete 
might reasonably be Gx pected tor be vcansed 
EO Che environment. and 
Ltda thc aeons necessary or that may reason- 
ably DG Oxnecred to be NEGESsSary CO prevent, 
Chanye 7 Ma tdicgze . oT Remedy ee se hrects. upon 
OL TiC Tet rocts tham mront reasonably be ex- 
pected upon the environment. 
tev is further required tha tan assessment include an evaluation 
Of the advantages . and disadvantages to the environment of any under- 
taking: and 1€S alternatives. “Such an a Deco oMelG, pa heen wat to Sub = 
mitted, ts Subject “to review and analysis by the Environmental 
Assessment Section of the Environmental Approvals Bramch or the 
Ministry of Environment. The assessment may be accepted as satisfa- 
evory; or changes and/or more work may be ordered. Once ECS OLE. 4 
hoy under tak wine. wae proposal may be approved unless a hearing befora 
the Environmental Assessment Board is deemed necessary, Or 1S re- 
quested by an interested party. 
The Environmental Assessment Board consists Or Live or 
more persons appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council. who are 
not employed by any ministry in’ the Ontario public service. The 


Board, ir it Snearinads. re empowered toappoint a representative from 


aMOny “IY CLIUSS Or parties wresent! Vo represents, ciate Clee, Sun the 


Proceedings “(Svs ye Nel Mears S TONS. Oh, hes Townrds, ace (ina! 
pursuant to ministerial approval and are not open to challenge 
brane (the coiirbs iby Way Dy be pereragar tye animate? GS .-18-(19.)).. 
Environmental assessment provides a visible process and 
horum Tor they aceomiodati orn Gi she ipo lsimen lL. forces. generated 
around dovelopmenk issues. le Surther establishes some measures 
of public input and control, by providing for review at an early 
stage while albbvernatives, “including not ppreceéding,, Gan be chosen 
without substantial costs tovany (party.  Mowevery, the Act would 
appear” to be flawed in somenot die Wsteuctiuve ly, distributive, wand 


evaluative aspects of aks framework: 


ie yevonenie sy I 


TO (begin wbth, while. the Act-applies, focall “pubiae sector 
= SNECTPTrIUSeS (Or ACELVi LOS Or -prOpOosarsy, plans OLoprogrlammes fet... 
Of who Ontarlo Government, mintcipakreres and their agentieseor 
bodies, only those private sector undertakings designated to be 
"Major commercial jor business \enlLeror Ses, (Or “activities” are supject 
tO. its, provisions. A major’ ‘dévelopment 2s note detined an the Act, 
but ws dete pmiuned thaough the, requlatory process and “nus supjece 
Lo} Change without the consent of the leqrsleture.”  Permicting Samii — 
strators of the Act such wide discretion am interpreting Be-can 
(and does) .lead to serious problems. For example, as the primary 
resource sector is dominated principally by large scale firms ‘and 
operations, this proviso would seem appropriate since it is not 
hecessary to subject allawtivities to ats control. However, ths 
restriction does not wallow the lecisiacion ©oO control the impact of 


many small scale, mndividual activutrvesiiand classes of activities 
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whose cumulative effects and presence in aggregate terms may be 
SUS kent tale. “On@e tis iolaced an the Ministry of Environment to 
bring private activities under the Act through its Environmental 
Assessment Section which Emond (1977: 10) has pointed owt may be 
ill=Squipped to handle «this POLTCINGs HUNCETOn duc +o, Start lamita- 
DOS Snel imec) ems at va. “pence cone. aA Cre” RU Gch ya GS oka 

is nO guarantee that every project will be subject to assessment. 
Under S=230., the Minister OP tinvwironment i.e empowered to exempt any 
undertaking or proponent of an undertaking from the application of 
RiGee eres, te) th ne Ss Opinion, 2t is in the public interest through 
-+. weighing the same against the injury, damage, or interference 
Chet. Might be caused to any person or property by the application of 
CRG ee IPS determining what receives an assessment is 
Sricciiroiove ert iro the Minvetes., 1S dace; Many \publre and =some 
privet Camto poets have by-passed formal environmental assessment 
procedures (in fact, only the Onakawana and Red Lake projects have 
Ssupmatted formal assessments) through section 30 exemption orders. 
ry} 


Pe TOrOre, We wowldo bel our Strong recommendation that the Environmen- 


bad Assessment Act and Its regulations be amended as to limit the 


amount of administrative and Minis 


ber val discretion presently Pro= 


Ve ron ne hiss appli eat on: HOWeNV.Gin, = at's (Our UNnGers sand) na that 


some amendments» are currently proposed (llildebrand and EROS we OO). 


A second "structural' problem*arises out of the assess-— 
Neve ant review Process! Tiselt. » Whale awe +e peritape sp rieing tinat 
the proponent should assume the cost of preparing an assessment as 


Ere expected Or potential benetrerary Ob “a. proposed undertaking 


assessments would hopefully provide an objective examination and 


dia Tys BODE alternatives including "... ‘an evaluation of the 
advantages and disadvantages to the environment of the AP ect aireh:  a:.. 
CS (SR)D))). Even SPuer timigs season te: Subaakied for review by 

the Ministry"s Environmental Assessment Secon, LES not itmncatLato- 
Ay RE oA GY Hit Oye precise nature and. depth which such examination 
Gartat TS. bitte lew i noe hob COSC IOI ERO ICT vit og ata cy cat fies reat Ly 
uve labieether than through cxamination of the assessment reviows 
themselves. (See? see ryones 4 on POD TLE Parnichpatian) i The extent 
to which OUtsidé “expertise! nay De AMVvolved* ine Une analysis oF 
impact. Claims (qiven the bread doMnLeron of environment)” is noe 
MPparent .*s' tn Vho? absence’ of Suck rniOwrma t tony ee 1S) are od fel to 


DetGone TUS 1LVEMASO bay the adequacy of the “review stage Wrocess= "We 


would recommend, therefore, that the Act require such assessments 


bore rther be done internally or by objective and GXpert GUniTd pareLes, 


or through some mechanism which would allow joint public-private sec- 


Let *COuL ve! of such assessments with costs b@rner en tine by the PLOpoO= 


nent (as they are now) or through some form of cost-sharing arrange- 


ment. 

Pe chuina» Lacterrvs related L662 the stage atewhren* pubic 
participation is introduced. Under the procedures established under 
Une “NCL SOubt re 1 iarictiite peat 1 oncand scrutiny come only after the assess-— 
Heme and ses revrew are conplere: GA his Pore Mpa rel Culham iy ie 
the assessment has béén "deemed "acGeptable? there is little likelihood 
tat “che ueeie can bring about substantial modifications to a pro 
posal. The notice provisions under S.7(2) require that any written 
public submissions to the Minister concerning an assessment or its 
review be made within thirty days of when notice is Given... Wihas 


= That 1s, outside of Ministry of Environment staff. 


neriod seems. too brief to establish any Senious challenges to an 
impact assessment or review. Wence this provision minimizes. the 
potentLal of public, influence upen d@cisvon-making. Therefore, we 


would) recommend Le eae the Sie 7 be) of the. Ac tehG tire yen emended | BO) = 


permit public input and response for proposed undertakings and their 


assessment,at an @arlier stage of the process. 


he tourthy, factor concerns theyadminishre Glonvon eae ACL 
and the exercise of its, authority and power by thes Environment 
Minastry,and Minister... Expanding the definition of ‘environment’ 
Bovonc: Chic. jonysical environment, to inelude broader “social, -economic 
anGy Gude Le CONG: ELONG,. PCT ts, Gxamingtiomrot sbie, fuld Scope mor 
rolevant impacts and effccrs,of a resource development deersion. 
lOWweVver,.conterrang, decision-making, authority on the Minaster is 
Guesi-nomaole,, becouse the mandate of he Huvi ronment Ministry vis 
Contained. £O,khe physical enva ronment a Thus,, Lt, as) somewhat anappro- 
Dulete that the Mihi ster. should exercise dicseretvonacy autor ty ‘on 
SHMeCAASPeCLS.Which ae .beyond tnep mandate, ,oOf, Nas Ministry, Leyseems 
unlakely thet the Manistry Leself can properly evaluate: economic.or 
SoG i ale impaces vot san sundertakings, ‘Consequently, +probably less atten- 


LOMA ws -GuVen-tO@neconomee aid Social efeces jthan.boampacts on) the 


LOVotGad«GnvIGOnMmeoHiun LAUG, git Ls own specommendation, that gresponsi— 


£O,a0 lI BECRMTnEStegial Comm Eee, ca Compt res (Of ¢Cabinet, om some 


Mano cy, alone. 


Distributive 


As Emond (1977) has noted the Environmental Assessment 
Act provides no incentive for public participation. Thus, some 
distributional considerations must be addressed. Because of vast 
inequalities in the relative resources possessed by the various 
parties to environmental assessment Paeeceedings, the party wrtn 
the greatest resources (financial and otherwise) gains an obvious 
@ priori advantage. As''a rule, the more advantaged party is the 
Proponent." Thus the) process, As» presentiy constituted, does little 
to redress inequalities of power and influence among groups con- 
cerned with the pattern of development in northern Ontario. We 


would suggest tiat ler rectivespartecl pation Dy all Lede Vane iNcerested 


parties could be encouraged perhaps whrougn some Limited cundi ng 
arrangenents.. However, iC 1S probavie nat tne Cost of such an 


arrangement would undoubtedly be prohibitive. 


Evaluative 


Thoughmfindg kb ideciszonal «authority rests -with,the. Minister, 
the Environmental Assessment Board has no publically available 
guidelines for the exercise of 105 -poweRyandsauthority.s Perhaps 
décisitonial criteria vare  yprovidedby way of darectivesfrom the proy- 
incialcCabinets jWathoutasbeqpslabivewindication-«as to, the bases on 
which conflicts are resolved, however, the operational criteria 
remain hidden. Observers are left to guess how much weight is 
given Sto ‘development bemefits as opposed to ‘envimnonmental-costs. 
Since values “are dynamic sand subject, to change, a legisla- 


tive basis might prove too inflexible or conversely subject to 


interpretation and ultimately unworkable. But in thesabsenceror 
eéxplicrt policy “guidelines, the decisions emanating from such a 
process are unlikely to sustain public confidence. Therefore, 


we feel that cvaluative and decisional guidelines and ériterva 


Cn 


should be made public, explicit, and subject to frequent review. 


ad Publ re Participation 


TE Has been noted that "The public's role in the decision] 
making process is an essential one and mests on. two Manjomeconcenrisce 
that of gathering adequate information, and the DOL Luca sone: ,@ 5 
the legitimacy of the decision” (Ministry of Environment, *1978: 38). 
Piougim pull we) pDarercapation has become an integral parw-of the 
approvals framework’, in the past the publics role in the planning 
and decision-making processes was not well defined. Prior to the 
adoption of such legislation as the Ontario Water Resources Act, and 


the Environmental Assessment Act, Tova) 0 formal channels existed 


for public input in the determination of relevant priorieres sand 
Toubues! ih such Sissies |  vensthetnew abegquelationthnas not established 
avoeneral ©'’rrght *of the public to be hearduor to press environ- 
mental suvesstin the cour tsi 

Wore uetcould Hessard that provisions for pubine iparti-— 


Cipation under the Environmental Assessment Act and the Ontario 


Water ‘R@sources "ACE represent? . 4 legislative commitment to 


pub LIC participation in vehe ‘planning fang eecusron=nakimneg process ..."%, 
important! structural Vebstae@tes to fullvand effective CAE Zengparti— 
Cipation remain. Though many Canadians tend to identify with American 


political and constitutional “concepts sand Eheory lot fpepwlar sovereignty 


“ : 
Gae Canaagzan Rnvironmental Law Assocation 


it iSeapparent,that there is no inherent ‘ight’ of public 
involvement in planning and decisional processes in our constitu- 
tional tradition. Participation is allowed only at the discretion 
of the Minister. The constitutional conventions of our ‘Westminster 
model' of parliamentary government vest sovereignty not in the 
people per Sty, but, rather, im, the, Chowne, W Buus there,assno obligation 
fo invoiwe, the, broader, publ uc. on) ahyongoang basis,or to provide 
information about policies and decision processes. 

AS the Ministry of Environment (1972: 30). has observed, 
Seon aver lability of anformation, £6 a mecessary wrecondition co 
informed participation”. In SUch cases, information must be con-— 
Siderad a xesource., Current practices of ‘discretionary secrecy ' 
have not produced a flow of information in resource development 
issues sufficient for informed public comment. Further, since the 
current provisions of the Environmental Assessment Act require a 
Proponent to undertake and prepare an environmental assessment, 
ownership of such information remains with the proponent and beyond 
public -comtrol, The £azlure of the Treaty Nine Natives, to acquire 
a consultant's study related to the Reed paper proposal typifies 
the problems inherent in the arrangement. 

Recent. laberalazativon. of Git z2en partrcipation provisions 
has lengthened the time taken to secure approval of development 
plans’. For the primary mesource Sector, the capital antensive 
nature and size of its development undertakings necessitate a rela- 
tively long time frame for planning and ongoing commitments. 
Ontario Hydro, for instance, estimates the amount of time required 


for the planning and construction of a nuciGar generating Station 


is @oproximately lls to 14 years. Despite an absence of precise 
data for private sector developments, such as the mineral and pulp 


and paper industry, indications are that lead times have lengthened 


lm recent years: 


ye Culprit? ‘Almost invariably, the finger or 
blame has been pointed toward public participa- 
fiom, ana tie review) and approvals processes 
which growing concern have prompted governments 
tomoutL ainto (lace “(Ministry of Environment, 1978: 
lee oy ae 


Cumivem parti evpatvon ani public hearings ‘forums: 1s 108 
a predictable element in & review process. The numbers “and variety 
Orvincdrvutdradl Citizens and antereést groups who believe they possess 
a legitimate Interest an Sich Gssues haswgenerally been increasing. 
Suchmactive ameerest may Gnvolve Varying degrees of acceptance of a4 
develo uiems plam @aorvelie we outright hostility and attempts, to 
datay @replock Ltsvprogcess. . Inevitably, the lead time required 
has beén Mengthened by ‘such developments. Further, they have “intro- 
Gquced al sagqnitrcant element of uncertainty to the process. 

The idevertopmenk of Citizen participation in such décisional 
a@tavieties isa relatively mew taddation to the decisional process. 
Givens the eurrend deci saonal environment attempts to limit such an- 
but would ter be successfull, “(nere is. little evidence: om reason to 
enocest thar tiieewitl ll change srgnaticantly, at least in the short 
term. It seems probable that in the future, the approvals framework 
will become increasingly politicized-as the public's orientation 


to the requirements of such processes clashes with developer interests. 


on Freedom of Information and Individual Privacy, the government 


move to improve information availability to those parties who 


FeGua re ice 


a 


Ge Pressures and Influences on Resource Development 


The provincial government of OntarLlo Nas increasedsics 
role in the economy and society since World Wam LL. This poliereal 
power has been concentrated in the hands of the executive and bureau- 
cratic sectors of government hopemen ; Low Die This expanded role 
has largely been the result OtoressiliGes Seoied by various interest 
groups which represent a broad spectrum of issues and concerns. How- 
ever, the increased scope of the provincial government's funcevons 
Hae Grested @ series of Complex problems in administration and 
implementation of policies, in part oecause Of Ehe need to be account. 
able to a number of pressures and to interest groups. 

The goal of developmental planning, according to Rees LOI B07, 
should be to implement policies which adequately reflect broad’ eco 
nomic, social and ecological concerns. Unfortunately, this goal is 
not often achieved, as the numerous spheres of anterest £uncuron 
under narrow mandates which are not consistent with a generalized 
Pleo Shrove. pReCS GOCo =On COMmeay weet Ofcom decisions are made 
"external to any planning process and certainly before all the data 
mS Ia ef aus 

Governmental implementation of plans related to primary 
resource developments should always reflect the broad range of econo- 
mic, environmental and social concerns. However, imbalances Of poli 
tical influence and power of various groups may be rerlectedsin Lops 
Sided policies. This sectron will outline the positions of (>Eher more 
important. interest “groups which exert pressure on the government to 
influence decisions on primary resource development. Included will 


be a brief assessment of governmental decisions on these groups and 
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indications of the effectiveness of each group to influence decisions. 
This’ S@ction “is not intended’ te bevaniextensive Teviewi of ‘ald pressure 
groups. It will be an overview of the major pressures on decision- 
making in resource development, and an assessment of governmental 


methods used to deal’ with these pressures. 


Himtervand’ Status 


The north as a whole can be considered an interest group 
due, toy its: hinterland status anesowthern (Ontario. ihe norch is 
primarily an extractive economy, producing goods and services for the 
benefit of southern consumers (Weller, 1977). From the early period 
of development, northern resources were shipped to the southern 
Great Lakes cities where the population and processing centres, as 
well as the product markets were found. Outside regions were reap- 
ing the benefits, of northern matervals and, labour, with In tele) being 
returned. Northerners have increasingly felt the frustration of 
beings unable, toyadter this: Saguatwon Ww wWwelier, L977). Sect (1975) 
suggests that whe extraceypve, nature of the economy ,“as well as the 
fact that highly: skilled, jobs, are awarded to, transient populations 
imported ‘bomthevarea Wor a shork period of) time, Nave Ssigniiicantly 
contributed to the growing sense of dissatisfaction and alienation 
of the northern inhabitants. However, there are still many differences 
of opinion between northerners on resource questions. The alienation 
feltpbyanorthernmers) occurs, oni many levels) ) and not only in, the area 
of pramaryy resources . 

There are a number of factors contributing to the lack of 


political, powerspossessed by thepregion,..iThe most  obvioussis that 


the hinterland has only meagre political, economic or social 


resources available to apply pressure on the metropolis to win 
concessions. The northern area has few representatives in both 
the federal and provincial houses. There are only’ 5. provingerad 
eeate ana Mouse of 125 and 4 federal seats, our of 264. 

J. Benidickson (1978) has suggested that the economy in 
barercilar 1S not ‘coherent’ because "Southern Ontarians have a view 
of northern development which contrasts sharply Wetly Ene wp Sis bien 
of an integrated and self-reliant regional economy’. lt aisienis 
view plus the control southern Ontario has over the northern economy 
which will limit the manner in which the north develops. The Royal 


Commission on the Northern Environment (1979) also observed: 


Most resource development decisions are made in 
the interests of the province as an entity and 
Penang meow pew ches mom Ul sas. hanterland rather 
than a homeland. 


In order to conserve the northern part of the 
DLOvince ras. a4 yp laces to DEVE ls HOLENeErne rss must 
Novela say imeues seve opment. Nt we Likely 
that most Ontarians do not recognize that 
their Livelihood and standard’ of Jiving are 
due in a substantial pant to the people and 
resources of northern Ontario. There 1s an 
unequal interdependence in this province which 
is being questionned by northerners and which 
must be brought out and understood betore Lets 
Can be altered. 


Mme mova  scommissiom (loo) ecalied tor the MeVOUMELON OF 
new techniques of participation to allow the people of the NOLrtnstS 
fake a full role as "crtiuzens’. %Pe Continued to suggest that a move 
towards more decentralized processes, would allow the community to 
Neve’ substantial and effect verinput to the décisions made regarding 


the region. 


Political Forces 


One channel northerners have utilized to express their view- 
point is through local level organizations such as Chambers of Commerce 
and municipal governments. Some of these municipalities have formed 
associations (e.g., Northwestern Ontario Municipal Association, 
Federation of Northern Ontario Municipalities) which have greater poli- 
Pica ‘clout. » AS Weller (1979) Bointe ole, most of these organizations 
are in favour of continued economic development in the primary re- 
source sector. Some of the organizations’ primary goals related to 
resource extraction are continued development, qualified with a change 
in the hinterland status. .To change tie nimterland ‘status hese or- 
ganizations desire that a greater proportion of the primary resources 
be processed im thediorvth an order worse tvengthen and stabilize the 
economy. Such a strategy is designed to reduce the negative implica- 
tions of the boom or bust economy, which is prevalent in northern 
@ntario. Generally soeaking, Groups within the municipal Seructure 
do not stringently advocate envixronmental controls. 

The capacity of these groups to affect governmental decisions 
is quite considerable. Keith Jobbitt (Chairman of the Task Force on 
Economic Development) and Nancy Redgrift (Executive Director of the 
Municipal Advisory Committee) provided us with favourable assessments 
of the government's implementations of their proposed policies. The 
government has incorporated recommendations from the Municipal Advis- 
ory Committee's report on the timber industry and agreed to transfer 
thevresponsibility for forest regeneration from government to industry. 
Keith Jobbitt commented that annual resolutions sometimes become 


governmental policy. Both of the preceeding organizations have aspecial 
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relationship with the government as they receive funds from ahe 

the Ministry of Northern Affairs, and in fhe. case of the Task sForce, 
resolutions are sent directly to the Cabinet. Generally, municipal 
organizations have an important role in northern resource develop- 
hent and advocate. continued resource extraction coupled with a broada- 


er secondary industry base: 


While Northern Alienation is rooted in basic geo- 
graphic, economic, social and cultural factors, 
Dis! chief manifestation 1S. DOlaorCa las OCOUG, 
Stes ee Aes 


inc coisa OCOmt. el Wb: ) «Oommen bss 


MWiihes sool pH. caluadvenationy as boletereda by a 
widespread public Joeluet that whe provincial 
government's programmes for the northeare joeies 
ceived piecemeal, at best, and often based 

on, Outrageous! ~~ thin analyeis i.) (Scott, o LOS: 
244). 


One political response. to the feeling of social, economic, 
ena cultural alienation has been the establishment of the Northern 
Memitage Party, EC Diebel, the Party leader, who once crusaded for 
Secession of northern Ontario from the rest of the province, has 
embedded the issue Of resource development in the party's platform. 
The party is dedicated to industrial development and wants at least 
503 of all natural resources extracted to be processed and manufac- 
Pirved in torthern Ontario. In addition, his platform states that a 
depletion tax should be imposed for non-renewable resources and a 


PeoviIncial Capinet minister should have full responsibility for mines: 
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The Northern Heritage Party was founded primarily as a response 

to the shipping of resources to the socuths Diebel states that his 
primary complaint is "the taking of our resources, primarily people" 
METOCK, LO7ee 56). 

Though the Northern Heritage Party has only emerged recent- 
ly (1977) and has not won any seats, it nevertheless represents a 
Significant force for northern development. The existence of the 
party indicates the résentment northerners feel. This situation 
cannot be ignored. Ed Diebel has received considerable media atten- 
tion, met with Premier Davis, and has undoubtedly influenced public 
decisions. 

Tne CrealLon Of “Ene. Minis Cry. On NG Peete Ld AWier oul aa eres) 
may have been one consequence of Diebel's action. It certainly was 
a response to the feeling of alienation felt by northerners, and was 
intended to permit more participation by northerners in resource 
Guestione. if addition, ee coordinating role this Minierry 16. tn 
tended to undertake should be of fundamental importance for estab- 
lishing a well advised overall resource development strategy. How- 
ever, it is still too early to evaluate the nature and effectiveness 
Of jrnie Ministery of, Noriuiern Atiatcs in tOUdtietng Chis rover, 

Within the groups of northerners (southerners as well), a 
number of subgroups have emerged with viewpoints on northern develop- 
ment. Groups which represent competing land uses, such as wilderness 
TEOUpSs;, Parka Ghouls, obo Marve OrOoups, sree that ac east (Some por= 
tion of the northerm Jand should be wlriized ror land uses other than 
primary resource development. Governmental policies and decisions 
have impacted these groups to varying extents and the groups have 


responded to these impacts differently. 


Governmental regulations and controls have permeated many 
aspects of resource development, and as previously stated have been 
met by corporate resistence. However, because the corporate sector 
measures criteria for development by a simplistic formula (i.e., 
economic developments which are economically viable shall proceed), 
governmental involvement is necessary to insure the broader range 
of SOGialiconcerms @sareveffectively included. 

The impact of governmental policies on resounce development 
have been dealt with in this paper, but the means by which companies 
affect decisions has not been discussed. The benefits to society 
Prequced by Wesource extraction, plus “ne sncome generated Tor 
corporations, give companies a great deal of power. The value of 
OUR LOrest I NCustryeLOcOur standard os Java naga probably the most 


Powertiuleinmecntive for development. “Inthe torest sndustrys 


JTie-forestsinduetry. in, Ontarioapay s.Ggurectly 
and andirectly more: than 300 million dollars 
a year in; municipal,.provineial, and federal 
taxes. Its expenditure for goods and serv- 
ices to support woodlands and mill operations 
in the province are estimated at 2 billion 
dollars annually. In Northwestern Ontario, 
the, forest 2ndustry accounts tor” 7/33 of all 
Manutackturrngpandy, aniaddi tron,» provides 
employment tom seme 4,000. an Logging, For 
estry assumes a vital role in,small communi- 
ties Enrougnout much of Northern and Central 
Ontario. These communities depend upon the 
wages and taxés provided, by forestry acti=- 
Victeesuinabothaprivactesand publie, sectors. 
They ‘can Only contanue to existyand develop 
inethe. fubure ifstherrseconomicybase;..the 
forest, 2S maintained 1m a productive state. 

(Muniezpal AdvisorysGttee. 19772 21). 


It is these types of. benefits that are most powerful in dictating 
continued economic development, and they have resulted in the govern- 
ment's stated pro-development policies. 

Some? have lelaimetodhat a tolls Ggenaraddy; che, corporate anter- 
ests which dictate economic development in the north (Northern 
Development Research Group, 1979). Dosman- (19/5) has stated that 


im the Northwest Verri tories 


Tt Biss Mowe Gleary,) however ~ohnoet phesnatlonad. antexr=— 
est has been defined to a large extent by short 

term corporate interests. Indeed, so long as multi- 
national corporations have a near monopoly on infor- 
mation and influence pertaining to significant de- 
velopment decisions, then national policy for the 
north can only rerlect Corporate comls) for tne wnorth. 


Generally, both social and environmental concerns have been down- 


played by corporations who plan northern development: 


"Tn the past, economic development proceeded as if 


it was Intrinsicalin good tor everyone”. 
(PaDroOskity LOW oe 2o/ yn. 


Though there is evidence that this traditional downplaying has chan- 
ged recently with studies such as the Berger shoud. Some: Stade, teed 
these studies were anomolies and, therefore, not representative of 


future resource developments (Dosman, 1975). 


With the rapid depletion and exploitation of resources, 
groups which advocate wilderness reserves have fewer options open 
Eo creme | fhe *antention of the’ Strategic! Land Use. Plan tor nore 
western and northeastern Ontario was to implement the most crucial 
element in the develonment of wilderness areas; planning. “At pre- 


SAN, 


Ontario lacks a clear, carefully considered 
policy statement of the values, characteris- 
ties, Socation and management’ of wilderness. 
(Coalemcion form Wa ldernes sel. O74eOiSia 


"The Strategic Land USe Plan for Northwestern Ontario: Phase II" 
(1977) eludes: the topic: of wilderness areas» and opts for an expan- 
Sion and strengthening of both forestry and mining. This document 
States that land shall not be withdrawn from timber production or 
Mining stakes until their potential is assessed. Tt is hoped that 
Phase III will direct more attention to a number of alternate land 
use plans¢ 

Ther Coaliweion tor wilderness (1977)>netes that no legisla- 
tion exists to ensure the protection of Ontario Wilderness. They 


note that the Wilderness Areas Act concerns nature reserves only and 


the Parks Act lacks specifics to protect wilderness areas. At pre- 
Sent, wilderness areas ave nnor arpriority and they play second fiddle 


LO resourcesdeve lopment: 


The division of Fish and Wildlife Park and Lands 
all look at forestry needs first and then fit 
their philosophy, policy and practice into the 
forestry context. (Coalition for Wilderness, 1974: 
7a Se 


The Coalition feels that present governmental policy is fragmented 
and contradictory, and therefore suggests the formulation of a care- 


fully planned wilderness policy. 


Environmental Influences 


One major consequence of resource development is the 
immediate destruction of the environment: the land, water and air. 
Recent technological advancements in prospecting and lumbering have 
reduced manpower requirements in favour of costly high powered 
machinery and large scale operations. Though these advancements 
have resulted in more efficient extraction, the techniques are more 
environmentally destructive than older methods. In the timber indus- 
try, clear-cutting destroys all habituation whether or not eae Re 
will be utilized; in mining, open pit methods similarly destroy the 
land. The water table is affected dramatically by such projects 
and often icontaminamtsrrurlofd) intousimeams, niveus, and Lakes. “Some 
of the Lakes have ,béen sused ashtamking dumpsole tics, ~nlWiot lake area) 
causing radioactive contamination, and in addition, arsenic. andeas— 
bestos residues have filtered into Some Wa tebrsystemspo£, morther 
Ontarroin Phe destructuonsalters the ecological wbalance,.fomnralh plant 
and Oanimnahbelete alarhesiesef fects shave iLed yenvironmental :groupsi to 
demand that forests be regenerated ,and that land be restored to 
its original condition. In some instances, the environmental groups 
have advocated smaller scale operations, which are less environmen- 
tally disruptive. 

Generally, in most areas, the ‘environmental groups feel 


that governmental controls for environmental damage are presently 


not as stringent.as they. should be, and are not enrorcedypro lean = 
Ron Ried (Ontario Federation of Naturalists) claims that environ- 
mental guidelines compare poorly with the United States and that 
pollutants from some industries are as bad as they were 15 years 
ago |\(inteuwvew, February L980) = iGreg aeteretees (Pollution Probe) 
also felt vthat present legislation is snot. adequate (interview, 
Bebruaicy 209 3 0) 

ine government: has beém criticized most strongly forsdown= 
playing environmental consequences and not enforcing present environ- 
mental legislations. As Weller (1979) points out, the provincial 
government's downplaying of mercury pollution in the English-Wabigoon 
rivers contributed to an international scandal. Harding (1978) claim-— 
ed that provincial health officials used statistical tricks to mini- 


mize asbestos contamination im Lake SUPET LOT 


Meirorole, anea nutshell. yas eho CEY CoV Obsecure 
the debate over possible health hazards of drink- 
ing asbestos through a technical debate over num- 
bers vand “methods. AMardiing)) 1978): abs). 


ie-artie ve *goes on 186 (say ittha tthe problem with determining safety 
levels vis that of tenlieconomie@rand mmol ut teal oissues: override such a 
determination. In short, what is considered safe depends upon the 
benefit that will be derived from developments. As a result, the 
provincial government often does not enforce environmental standards 
(two examples of this are the relaxation of control orders to Inco 
im Sudbury and Reed Ltd. in Dryden). Because of the economic bene- 
fits gained from the development, the government has a tendency to 
de-emphasize environmental concerns and to relax environmental stan- 


Gahec.cr 


Native Groups 


Alienation from the existing framework of decision- 
making though common to many groups in northern Ontario, is a 
particular problem for cthie mativerwpeopiles of tie megion. , Tor ithem, 
the ‘problem is Tou l/simply one Jol mot bemng cli stenadetovbydecrsion— 
makers, but stems from the more basic problem of a fundamentally 
different pattern experience of political development. No where 
is this more visibly evident than in the Nishawbe~Aski Declaration 
and their submission to the Royal Commission on the Northern En- 


vironment by -the Grand Council “of vireaty Nine) GU977 sm2) , 


Asiyour sociéty iseéStructured today, this "puts 

us on different sides of the issue. We are 
adversaries within the legal framework of this 
country. The adversary system is one with which 
your judiclal*precéss Gs fami lvar atid ‘one. with 
which the code of Taw of our’ people is unfamiliar. 


At ats most. tundamental level, “political development 
involves the creation of coherent political forces within’ a chang 
ing structire of political relationships, and a feeling of 
Association with tel Secaety leithus,o Mis) not) asconventvenallly 
ethnocentric tendencies often suggest, a structural or admini- 
strative capacity to which development should be directed, but 
Varner, a product OL polucical experience. 

Traditional native political arrangements grew out of 
the needs dictated by their lifestyle and environment; life within 
relatively small social units enabled the development of 


consensus- gathering. Contact with the dominant culture 
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af aur saciety. has necessarily altered the traditional evolutian 
of native peoples. 

The two main coalitions which represent native interests 
in morthern Ontario are Treaty #9 (roughly representing those@nor a 
of 50°) and Treaty #3. The growing visibility of their interests 
in’ recent years is largely related to their increased organization- 
Al sande vocal abilities. and tunepanturcular mehrougm :ehe “ampetuseor 
increased resource development activity such as the Reed proposal. 
Government willingness to involve native groups in decision-making 
hes ibeen tqui-tetlimi ted tdespite tpoldcyrstatements: to: the rcontrary- 
in fach, the Weecord wouldtsuggest thatedespirre qurdelanes for land 
ise plenning set) down by the Ministry cf Natural Resource in 1974 
Haylee that those most attected by eld tsOwactiyi oles, be u.n= 
volvedeat all stages of the process, participation Im such processes 
has beeneilimuted to being intormed, oto a large extent consultation 
with Ssuch#groups has remained, almost non-existenu, “Even the mini- 
Ser Of Natural Resources has publicly jeonceeded sehat the natives 
have not been fully consulted in resource development decisions 


(Rickard,wlOwie LoVe Witt respect. vo primacy resource development: 


hi Gary 2.0" VS erie rnd Lar our epeople” EO Ven =* 
sure that we have every opportunity to develop 
at our own chosen pace of development thrust 
Upon us sProm the voutside (Rickard, 1977s 2)\. 


The natives are not opposed to development per SC, in fact too 
any belwvevemthar itheia future is dependent on a Strong economic base. 


But, full participation in all stages of the planning and implemen- 


tation process is a necessary prerequisite for the natives. They 


want some element of control over economic plans at a community 


level: in other words, development of their own local government. 


Local government means that the band councils 
handle all development programmes, committces 
and other projécts in the community. The band 
councils must be supported with all available 
development resources From government agencies. 
GRD Cicer = Moyo (matron) Me 


Also economic development must consider traditional land use patterns 
The importance of including “all the’ local inhabitants 

in the decision-making process is fundamental to any democratic 

system of government. Therefore, we recommend the establishment of 


Piecxipile torms of Vocal Goverimeml wil some plannimateru Comerel 


authority over resource development, within ats boundaries tiie 


structural forms of these governments’ should’ ‘be sufficiently flexi- 
ble to accommodate northerners and? in particular, tne natives, in 


more meaningful self-government. 


‘Sg Jl Gagelcs 


This “section is Mmeended tosoutline the means by whiten 
the various groups, attempt to influence public decisions and assess 
their impacts on governmental policies. As Hoffman (1975) points 


Qui, 


relations (of the general public and government) 
will in all likelihood vary depending on know- 
Wedce “Gi tie politcal ~rocess, Tesources and 
access to holders of power in the system. p.272 
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Proximity to political powers is important as some groups have 
privileged contact (e.g., Ontario Federation of Labour). | Corpor] 
ations acquire a great deal of power through economic means; the 
welfare of Canadians isi to a large extent dependent on cOntporariense 
Other guoups: (e.g. , PolLution, Probe), receive funding from govern-= 
ment sources: which signifies. a. special; relationship. Still some 
Lieerest groups Lack, theiorganigationaly ska lus) ascwell ‘as ‘access 
Lo governmental bodies to adequately convey their concerns. ‘Many 
authors have claimed that. mortherners and native groups fall ianto 
Phichweurer Category. ) Methods mwtilized by, groups to. 2anfluence 
public decisions vary tremendously. Some groups attempt to influ- 
ence. change, bymsending, bri etfs bo Cabinet members and MAP .P.s, 
while others have annual presentations, demonstrations, or news 
media coverage. 

Bach wnteresi. Group vemoloys a ditterent means to) tnt lu 
ence decisions and each group has relationships at various, levels 
of government. Municipal governments in the north tend to have 
a Close Working Tela tionship wien tne Ministry of Northern Affarurs 
because mney (OTren Keceive: funda perom them. “This Minioury is cear— 
dinating role permits Hane ees Overm resource decisions, but other 
fectors often wmpede (ts, authormty.) Northern Affairs thas only 
emerged’ recencelvendmadoptedvarvariety of poOlLcres and: programmes 
from vari ousmsources shut has net) yet developed an overall strategy. 
ineaddwtiom, because the Ministry of Northern Affairs 1S  not'a Line 
ministuy -01t may shaver diefticwliy fraterni zing with, line ministries 
tO implement sproegnammes.. “Therefore, at is, too early to evaluate 


the impact.ofy the ministry..on northern resource decision-making. 
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Corporations utilize more channels than other qrouns 
to affect governmental decisions (see chart, p.92). In addition, 


corporations often hawe 'snecial' relationships with higher members 


of government.” "AS opposed to other interest.groups, industries. have 
Harr gucater si. nancialenesoureest! whimgh! can bo utidizedifiors advertising 
promotion, “and other methods of persuasion. Economic benefits derived 


from resource develonments, as described earlier,. provide industry 
wathsstrong aniluentvall powem. 

Two major groups (i.e., environmental groups, wilderness 
groups) advocate development with some contingencies, and each 
group employs different governmental channels. Environmental 
groups tend to direct their efforts towards the Ministry of Environ- 
ment. Since the initial decisions to commence studies on resource 
development proposals are conducted by the Ministry of Natural 
Resources, ;: the Ministry. of Environment.often plays a secondary role 
im resource decisions.«(B)11is,,1977)... ,Genérally@wirlderness groups 
direct their;attention to the Ministry of Natural Resources since 
lands. and.torests, .and. other, ourtdoom recreation, are, withinwinis 
mMinistry>s jurisdiction... Uowever,. as, previously, noted, Lhe concerns 
of wilderness areas Within the Ministry ,of Natural Resources, are 
generally overpowered a decisions for resource development within 
thi s~MInNLSery-< 

Native groups have not tended to be adominant force in 
northern resource developments, but have recently become more orga- 
nized and thus more politically powerful. But natives find themselves 
in, the. unfortunate.situation.of, dealing with land claims on a fed- 


eral level, whereas problems concerning resource developments are 


onva provincial level...) The Ministry of Naturad, Resourceg aanc 
recently the Royal Commission on the Northern Environment are 

the two main’ foci: for the natives. However, neither, ofs these 
governmental bodies appear to be well equipped to deal with 

native ‘concerns. ‘Some of the nativeiisisues,; suchias trapping sand 
fishing rights are partially dealt with by Natural Resources, but 
jurisdictional issues must be dealt at a federal level. Also, there 
is no ministry which is fully capable of dealing with concerns 
rrposs CAs yathe mataves i orrecultural erosion, and: social disruption 
caused by resource developments. The absence of governmental 
mechanisms to deal with such concerns is presently.asmajorn defici- 
ency of resource decisions. Therefore, we recommend that a govern- 


mental body or mechanism be established? toy permit, soca al. concerns 


6.2 Conclusions 


Generally, the perspectives on resource development in 
northern Ontario are not dichotomous; with some groups for develop- 
ment and other groups against development. Most groups, however, 
would like to see development continue, but with contingencies such 
as greater environmental safeguards, a reduction of social impacts 
or development in limited geographic areas. On ‘one hand paints us 
essential to protect the northern communities from the social and 
environmental damage which can be caused by industrial development, 
Dub,onwthe other-hand, thesimportance of stimulating the economy 
and making the area EERE Ae he to investors, handicaps the level 


of governmental involvement. The result has largely been that no: 


one group has been entirely content with the provincial government's 
resource policies. Forestry and especially mining operations are 
discontented with governmental regulations; the municipal govern- 
ments and most northerners want a greater portion of the resources 
tO be processed in the north; wilderness groups feel their concerns 
are not adequately addressed; environmental groups desire more 
stringent environmental standards; and the native groups feel their 
land rights are violated, as well they traditional lifestyles 
are being, threatened.) Phough—ne-eqroups are entirely content with 
the government's decisions, corporations tend to have the most 
influence over the government's conclusions. 

An overview of interest tactics indicate a complex frame- 
work for decision-making. The various interest groups deal with 
Giffcrent Minvstries’) and different governments |(i.e2,.munLerpal, 
provincial and federal) to effect decisions. the compilexrey of 
the.systemsmakes it difficult to analyze. The decisional chart 
schematically represents our viewpoint of the decisional making 
prccess.on resource development. ~The Solad Janes indicatetarstrong 
pnilwence of (one body over another, the broken lines indicate a 
moderate iantluence and no line indicates: Wrttle or no direct antiu— 
ence. The diagram indicates the comparative influence of .corpora- 
tions concerning resource decisions and indicates -aiso- that-ma jor 
QUEPUES for resource Gecisions are made at four levels. 

This situation has not led toa wunitied policy wegarding 
resource development but rather a quasi-policy (Simeon, 1976): a 
myriad of different policies -- some complementary, some overlapping, 


and some contradictory. Each group has concentrated on its own 
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specificaréa of “Concern, which has resulted in a’ failure to 

relate all these concerns to planning for resource development in 
northern Ontario as a whole. The objectives of groups conflict in 
many cases, thereby creating a dilemma for the government to deter- 
mine how much weight should be given to any one objective relative 


Bolanckthter, 


The traditional economic and social benefits 

to which we aspire are obtained at the growing 
rISkPef enyvixonmental. damage or destruction, 
resource depletion, and potential national 

and anbernataonal discord (Sma thies, 1974. 69). 


The reso lucienm of) suehvidisemmasias at the Heart of tie ceciervon-— 
making process. 

En Order for a resource decision “co be "eqretmate ant 
US? necessary thatthe priorities and interests of all groups be 
expressed an public) policy... The government's tendency has been 
to respond to interest group expressions rather than development 
of comprehensive, planning. The influences and resources of various 
groups are’ not equal and thus’ policies have often been Topsided. 
Policies should reflect societal values and attempts should be ini- 
tiated to obtain opinions on resource issues from northern residents. 
These opinions should be.incorporated in an overall planning process. 
Such a proactive approach will permit the detection of pressures 


and result in an equitable resource strategy. 


72 Recommend ae rouS 
Many areas within the realm of governmental decision- 
making related to resource development have been ceeenanecian ta this 
taper Je erux Ot qovernmental decision-making is the weighing of 
eencerns and values expressed by a multitude of groups. The purpose 
of this paper was not to determine what decisions should be made, 
but rather, how decisions can be made more effectively. Problem areas 
in northern resource development were examined and the recommendations 
made were wnbtended to reduce these problems. This chapter outlines 
the major recommendations. For an analysis Of eRe Drootenms from which 


these recommendations evolved, please refer vo. the Tex ue: 


he ee The ectablicnmenu wr a Central agency Os coordinating commi- 
tee which is fed information trom a numbem of ments tries 
related to resource development and the purpose ise cEO: Seream- 
Venenresoulres: Activities. 


Dw ie covernmen = toperaltonad lly define all policy objectives. 


W 


wo The dovernument adcopl a more proactive comprehensive approach 
Hor Denna mo dileccesNOr tL: 


A. ,..2 thar compliance orders for new resource deve Lopments, ‘be clear- 
ly artvoulated tand Higidty enrorced. 


Seeker mhe establishment or flexible forms of tocal government 
with some planning and control aU ENOrMLYy IOVem HESOUrCeS 
development within its boundaries. 

6. ... That a governmental body or mechanism be estab bvshed to, per= 


mit social concerns to be effectively incorporated into the 
decision-making process. 


iil 


7. ... That the Environmental Assossment® Act and tts requlations 
be amended to limit tthe amount of administrative and Mini- 
sterial discretion presently provided for in its applica- 

: elon, 


B..... That the wnvuilrentontal Mesessnen’ ACtyrequimersuchvasséess= 
ments to either be done internally or by objective and ex- 
pert third parties or through some mechanism which would 
allow jornt public-private’ sector -control of such assess- 
ments..with costsberne either! by the proponent (as they are 
now) or through some form of cost-sharing arrangements. 


re That the S 7(2). of the Environmental Assessment Act be 
Further amended to perwat public’ iupul and response wor 
proposed undertakings and their assessment at an earlier 
Stage of the process. 


MO teane glhatercsponsibulutys for phe nwcpesabion.O fee. Pav ronmental. 
Assessment ACt be Given to an iInterministerral “committes 
0% -COMMLEECG OF Cabinet or come other interdisciplinary 
inechanism or body. 


1 wwe oTheteetrective participation byall relevent 2hterestad 
parties could be encouraged perhaps through some limited 
4 funding. arnangenenes . 


12>) 2... That evaluative and decisional guidelines end.critenia Should 
be made public, explicit, and subject terrequentyvev cer. 


132 seari@Mhatbesubject £6. thé report, of The (Commitee on Freedom ot 
Information.and indivigual, Pravacy, the ‘Government move co 
improve information availability to those parties who require 
ites 
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APPENDIX 1 


Mech OdoHlogy 

The information obtained for sthis. progecmmrae 
collected primarily from Govemnmental adencies, represen Garwimvec 
oF INberest qroups and ‘companies amvol ved in primary resource 
development in Northern Ontario.) in addigionwematens lane 
collected from public Wilbraries an Moronto ame eMnuncer Bay and 
from private collections. “intermarvonswastomta 1 neciaromatne 
following libraries: Mimistry of Nature l Resources, Department 
Cha iG eerste MMiugiomhoncneny hist Environment, Ministry of Northern Affairs, 
Ministry of Labour, Metropolitan Toronto Dibrary, Lord Univers 1 ty 
Library, University of “Norento Library and Lakehead University 
Pai Ongrow ae, 

Bie following lise rconstihices individuals and 


groups which contributed to the contents of this SGucdiys 


ae NUM eNS 8) ENO UIOS 
Name Niiirtesile leminstytecte coin Live Oe \CONtzacte 
Greg Thompson PoOlLWwerem Picobe Interview 
Ron Ricd Ontario Pederation of Interview 
Naturalists 
Nancy Redgrift Municipal Advisory Cttee. Interview 
(Mxecntiva, Direetor) 
Keith Jobbitt (President) Thunder Bay Chambers of Interview 


Commerce 


Wire Woe aibetrattexta Ontario Pomescitens Assi. Letter 
(Mise saalimrnits) 


ee a 


2. Provincial Government Personnel cio 
peso, MOVESNBENE eraontieds = 
Name Affiliations Type of Contact 
George Jewett (Exec.Director) Ministry of Natural Resources Interview 


(Division of Mines) 


Bill Lees (Director of Region- Ministry of Northern Affairs Interview 
al Community Branch) Thunder Bay 
Alan Moon (Sr. Northern Re- Ministry of Northern Affairs Interview 


gional Development Economist) Thunder Bay 


Bill Parks (Mgr. of Regional Ministry of Northern Affairs Interview 
Development) Thunder Bay 

Jim Foulds Me Re Preps Or cs peat Interview 

Jack Stokes MPEP, Speaker sOmm_ene House Interview 


3. Companies or Representatives of Northern Ontario Primary Resource Development 


Jim Hughes (Executive Director) Ontario Mining Association Interview 
id 
William Hall (Vice-President) Abitibi-Price Inc. Letter 
Reg Willoughby (Senior Cou- Texasgulf Inc. Letter 
nsel) 


Responses to letters were also received from American Can of Canada Ltd., 
Rio Algoma Ltd., Canadian Pacific Ltd., Mattabi Mines Ltd., and Algoma Steel. 


4. Professionals 
Geoffrey Weller Lakehead University Interview 
Associate Professor Thunder Bay 
Déept.of Political Studies 
Rodger Schwass York) University Interview 
Dean Toronto 
Environment Studies 
Edgar Dosman York University Intervicw 
Professor Toronto 


Political Science 
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